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PREFACE 


This study evolved from my workaday duties over the past 
decade as an Admissions Counselor at Wayne University. Most of 
the questions and problems considered are those which confrontall 
persons connected with the counseling and admission of students 
from other lands. The study is focused both on an overview of 
current administrative and guidance practices in the United States 
as respects foreign students and on a description and analysis of 
some of the problems and policies arising from those practices. 

Originally a thesis submitted to the Graduate Council of Wayne 
University in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Education, it has been completely rewritten for pub- 
lication. For help in preparing it for publication I gratefully ac- 
knowledge the suggestions made by Wayne University Press readers, 
Dr. Paul M. Chalmers, Adviser to Foreign Students, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and Professor William Wattenberg, College 
of Education, Wayne University, and, particularly, by the Super- 


:vising Editor of the Press, Alexander Brede. 


I am, of course, indebted to many persons for help and en- 
couragement over the three-year span of research the study has 
entailed, especially to the professors on my Doctoral Committee, 
Marion Edman, Chairman, William Reitz, Frederick D. Williams, 
and W. Ray Smittle, to Dean Waldo Lessenger of the College of 
Education, and to Dr. Winfred Harbison, Vice-President of the 
University in charge of Academic Administration. 

I would like to acknowledge personal letters containing infor- 
mation incorporated in the study from Rene de Messieres, French 
Cultural Attaché at New York, and Marjorie C. Johnston, United 
States Office of Education; also, a report prepared by Dr. Margaret 
Ruth Smith, a colleague, of the Conference on Evaluation of Foreign 
Credentials, April 1947, sponsored by the United States Office of 
Education. 

Permission to use copyrighted material I am acknowledging in 
the appropriate place. 
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I. THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

OF CROSS-CULTURAL CONTACTS 

ON THE STUDENT LEVEL IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Contacts between diverse peoples and races have been an inte- 
gral part of the life of man since the dawn of history. These have 
been of various sorts — warlike, political, economic, and cultural. 
This book will be concerned with cultural contacts on the student 
level and, except for a brief resume of such contacts in the ancient 
and medieval worlds, will confine itself to these contacts in the 
United States of today. 

Extensive student travel is not found until one turns to the civi- 
lization of the Greek states. The intellectual enthusiasm, curi- 
osity, and desire for personal advancement of young men and the 
personal charm of the teachers were powerful forces in inducing 
them to flock to the side of the early Sophists in Athens. Socrates 
suggests that many of these students were foreign: *The most of 
Protagoras's followers," he says, *seemed to be foreigners; for 
these the sophist brings with him from the various cities... 
charming them... with his voice, and they, charmed, follow where 
the voice leads."' In the fourth century B.C. the young men of all 
lands attended both the philosophical schools and the schools of 
rhetoric. “Toward the end of the second century B.C. apparently, 
foreigners began to be admitted to the Ephebic College, and from 
that time on they appear in great numbers on the college rolls.” 
*More than one hundred strangers sometimes matriculated in the 


‘Quoted from Plato’s “Protagoras” in John W. H. Walden, The Universities of 
Ancient Greece (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1909), pp. 16-17. 

2w. W. Capes, University Life in Ancient Athens (New York: G. E. Stechert and 
Co., 1922), p. 28. 

*Walden, op. cit., p.37. The Ephebic College was mainly designed for the mili- 
tary and citizenship education of Athenian youth between the time of their eight- 
eenth to their twentieth birthdays. 
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same year, only two or three Roman names occur, while the great 
towns of Asia Minor and the isles of the Aegean are constantly 
appearing....”* 


Later, with the rise of great universities in other parts of the 
eastern Mediterranean world following the death of Alexander the 
Great (323 B.C.), the University of Alexandria admitted many for- 
eigners and the Alexandrians sent many of their own people abroad 
for study.° University studies were also available at such cities 


as Pergamum, Antioch, Pella, Cos, Rhodes, Tarsus, Soli, Nicaea, 
and Nicomedia. 


Toward the end of the second century B.C., Romans traveling 
in the east for political and other purposes not infrequently stopped 
at centers of learning in Greece for discussions with philosophers 
and rhetoricians. And “in the last days of the Republic study 


abroad became an accepted practice for young Romans of wealth, 
ambition, or promise.”® 


During the Augustan Age, Rome became a cultural center, and 
from the early days of the Empire “learned men were more and 
more attracted from the east to Rome just as studious and literary 
young men were attracted from Africa, Spain, and the west gener- 
ашу. 227 Quintilian, for example, was а Spaniard. 


Regarding the regulation of students from other countries, the 


extract following from the Theodosian Code of the fourth century, 
A.D., is interesting: 


Whoever comes to Rome for the purpose of study must first 
present to the head of the board of censors a letter from the 
judges of his province (from whom he in the first instance re- 
ceived permission to come), containing the name of his city, 
and a statement of his age and qualifications. As soon as he 
arrives, he must signify to what studies he intends to devote 
himself. The board of censors must be kept informed of his 
residence, in order that they may see that he follows the course 
he has laid out for himself.... Those who devote themselves 
assiduously to their studies may remain in the city till their 
twentieth year; after that time, whoever neglects to return to 


“Capes, op. cit., p. 27. 


"Lloyd W. Daly, “Roman Study Abroad,” 
(1950), p. 53. Daly uses Strabo as a source. 


®Ibid., p. 54. 
1ъ44., p. 57. 


American Journal of Philology, LXXI 
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his home of his own accord shall be made to do so by the city- 
prefect under disgrace.? 


The vicissitudes of the Roman Empire in its long struggle with 
Christianity and the inroads of Teutonic and Hunnish tribes were 
among the factors which resulted gradually in its decline and ulti- 
mate fall in the fifth century. Also, in the main, the early Church 
Fathers were hostile to the literature and philosophy of the Greeks 
and Romans. Learning was not extinguished entirely, but it became 
largely local. As a result, there was not much student travel until 
the rise of the medieval universities. 

In the ninth century Charlemagne established a school and 
called the English scholar, Alcuin, to head it. There is little evi- 
dence available to indicate whether students from distant places 
attended it, but Professor Haskins does state that the consequent 
revival of learning brought scholars from England, Italy and Spain 
into Gaul? 

In the early Middle Ages “men moved in leisurely fashion from 
place to place in search of eminent masters, careless of curricu- 
lum or fixed periods of study or degrees... .?? A famous Goliar- 
dic verse characterizes the “wandering scholar" as “blightsome 
and squandering,” “born for toil and sadness,” ragged and continu- 
ally begging." 

With the rise of such universities as those at Salerno, Bologna, 
Paris, Montpellier, and Oxford, students as well as teachers tended 
to travel thither from many lands. Haskins states: 


This student class is singularly mobile and singularly in- 
ternational.... Bologna has its English archdeacons and German 
civilians, Paris its clerks from Sweden and Hungary, as well as 
from England, Germany, and Italy. Even the cathedral schools 
drew from beyond the Alps and across the narrow seas. More- 
over, the same student might attend morethan one university.... 
The international student of the s/udium genevale is the natural 
accompaniment of the international language and the international 
culture of the twelfth century.” 


®Quoted by Walden, op. cit., рр. 313-14; with the permission of the publishers, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

°Charles Homer Haskins, The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1928), p. 17. 

hid., р. 312. 

Hbi., p. 394. 

Mhid., pp. 395-96; quoted with the permission of the publishers, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 
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Both kings and the Church competed in encouraging scholars 
and students to affiliate with a university located in their territor- 
ial jurisdiction. Recalcitrant or uncooperative monarchs were 
threatened with the “flight” of the university. 

There is record that the Church attempted to use the univer- 
Sities as instruments of foreign policy. In the year 1205, for ex- 
ample, Innocent III, on petition of Emperor Baldwin of Constan- 
tinople, tried to induce the teachers and students of the University 
of Paris to go to Greece to help reestablish learning there. Не 
envisaged coalescence of the Greek and Roman churches. But the 
Church tried to prevent the admission of non-Christians to univer- 
Sity studies. At Perpignan, Italy, for instance, toward the end of 
the fourteenth century it was proposed that “a statute be made 
anew that no one of an alien sect, such as a Jew or Saracen...be 
given instruction...in grammar, logic, philosophy, medicine or 
law, or other science. ?!* 

Students from all nations did not flock to the universities moti- 
vated solely by “learning for learning’s sake" or for specialized 
knowledge. Then as now, “the spirit of adventure, the desire to 
see the world, the ambition for distinction and promotion, even the 
baser thirst for booty, entered...into the motives of the average 
student... „16 

The two liberalizing forces of the early modern world — the 
Renaissance and the Reformation — gave rise to a new motive for 
student travel: mainly the search for humanistic studies, first in 
Italy and then in Germany. Before the rise of universities in Ger- 
many in the fourteenth century, German students had studied 
largely in Paris or in northern Italy. But the revolt incident to 
the Reformation in Germany temporarily discouraged student 
travel considerably. Another liberalizing force, initially ex- 
pressed in humanistic realism, had by the middle of the eighteenth 
century given rise to a new spirit which led young men to study 


“In this connection see especially Hastings Rashdall, The Universities of Eu- 


vope in the Middle Ages, edited by F. M. Powicke and A. B. Emden (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1936), III, 79-113, “The University and the Town.” 


"Lynn Thorndike, University Records and Life in the Middle Ages (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1944), pp. 24-25. 


"5cbid., p. 257. 

"Hastings Rashdall, op. cit., ш, 444. 

Ibid., П, 213-14. 

“Ellwood P. Cubberley, The History of Education: Educational Practice and 


Progress Considered as a Phase of the Development and Spread of Western Civili- 
zation (New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920), pp. 286-305. 
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abroad from a new motive: not the quest for learning or special- 
ized knowledge but the desire for social polish.^ The *grand tour? 
was designed for young men who had already completed their for- 
mal education at home but who wished to smooth off their rough 
edges and acquire a veneer of cosmopolitanism. 

William Cowper satirizes in *The Progress of Error" these 
student travellers. He describes their meanderings over Europe 
and how the student, returning, 


Proclaims by many a grace, 

By shrugs and strange contortions of his face, 
How much a dunce that has been sent to roam 
Excels a dunce that has been kept at home.?? 


In the nineteenth century the German universities, impelled by 
a new nationalism, evolved unique standards of instruction and 
Scholarship, and attracted a great many foreign students, especi- 
ally from America. In describing the influence which the German 
university had upon sister institutions in the United States, Charles 
F. Thwing states: 


...first, the advantages it has given to American youth ma- 
triculating in its classes; second, the influence which native 
Germans, — doctors of their universities, – have had as teachers 
in American Colleges; and, third, — ...the influence of German 
university methods, forces, and conditions, over the teaching 
given and over the methods and conditions prevailing in Ameri- 
can institutions. . . .?* 


The first American student to receive a degree from a German 
university, Benjamin Smith Barton (1766-1815), a Philadelphian, 
earned his degree in medicine at the University of Göttingen in the 
eighteenth century.” It is estimated that during the course of the 
nineteenth century “some ten thousand Americans... enrolled as 
students in German universities."? In a list of approximately one 


Guy S. Metraux, Exchange of Persons: The Evolution of Cross-Cultural Edu- 
cation (New York: Social Science Research Council, 1952), pp. 4-5. 


?"Quoted іп R. S. Lambert, editor, Grand Tour: A Journey in the Tracks of the 
Age of Avistocracy (New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 1937), pp. 12-13. 


“Charles Franklin Thwing, The American and the German University: One 
Hundred Years of History (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1928), pp. 10-11. 


2B, A. Hinsdale, “Notes on the History of Foreign Influence Upon Education in 
the United States,” in Report of the Commissioner of Education for the Year 1897- 
98 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1899), I, 607. 


?'Thwing, op. cit., р. 18. 
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hundred American students who studied in Germany prior to the 
year 1850 are found the names of many famous professors and 
scholars.” According to Thwing, the total number of Americans 
who studied in Germany during the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was close to two hundred; in the decade 1860-69, to over a 
thousand; and “in the ninth decade, they touched their highest mark, 
‘exceeding two thousand. . . . ” 25 

In the twentieth century German universities gradually ceased 
to attract foreign students, and at present, because of the economic 
and political prestige of the United States in world affairs, and be- 
cause of the excellence of its institutions of higher learning and 
their unequalled technical facilities for research, especially in the 
sciences, this country attracts great numbers of foreign students. 

At the risk of oversimplification, it may be said that before 
World War I America was culturally a debtor nation; that between 
the great wars intercultural interests were characterized by the 
activities of voluntary private agencies; and that since World War II 
the federalgovernment has deliberately participated in international 
cultural relations. 
Students from abroad came to study in American colleges earlier 
than is generally realized, Shortly after the Revolution, in 1784, 
for example, Francisco de Miranda came from South America to 
studyat Yale. His studies here enhanced his influence on the move- 
ment of Hispanic- American peoples for independence from Spain. 
Sincehis time thousands of Hispanic- American students have come. 
Among them are such distinguished leaders as Fernando Bolivar, a 
nephew of the Liberator, a former Chilean President — Errazuriz, 
President Menocal of Cuba, and President Lefebre of Panama. 

Yung Wing was the first Chinese to graduate from an American 
college (Yale, class of 1854).^ When he returned to China he was 
instrumental in promoting a novel scheme for sending Chinese 
students to America, by which 120 were to be sent as an experiment. 


These 120 students wer 


r € to be divided into four installments 
thirty students each, o 


ne installment to be sent out each 


“Hinsdale, ор. cit., pp. 610-613. Also see 
neers: Early American Explorers of European 


ope — especially Germany. 
*Thwing, op. cit., p. 42. 
"W. Reginald Wheeler, Henry Н. 


4 A : King, and Alexander B. Davidson, edit h 
Foreign Student in America (New York: Association Press, 1925), p. th itors, The 
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year. They were to have fifteen years to finish their educa- 
tion.... If thefirst and second installments proved to be a suc- 
cess, the scheme was to be continued indefinitely. Chinese 
teachers were to be provided to keep up their knowledge of 
Chinese while in the United States." 


A 

The Imperial Court approved the scheme, and in 1872 the firs Ў? Н 
thirty came, Similar groups were sent during the next three year E 
New England was their locus for study, and New England families 
housed them by two's and four's.? The scheme was abandoned i 
1881 as a result of pressure on the government by reactionary 


elements in China, who described the program as bad for the nation: 


They [the students] had been allowed to enjoy more privi- 
leges than was good for them;...they imitated American stu- 
dents in athletics;...they played more than they studied;... 
they formed themselves into secret societies, both religious 
and political;...they ignored their teachers and would not listen 
to the advice of the new commissioner; that if they were al- 
lowed to continue to have their own way, they would soon lose 
their love of their own country, and on their return to China, 
would be good for nothing or worse than nothing; that most of 
them went to church, attended Sunday Schools and had become 
Christians; that the sooner this educational enterprise was 
broken up and all the students recalled, the better it would be 
for China.?? 


Notwithstanding the abandonment of the scheme, it was from 
these students that China got her first technicians and engineers. 
One of them, Tong Shao-yi, later became prime minister of the 
Chinese Republic.? Chinese students did not come again for study 
in any number until after the United States government remitted 
a substantial portion of the Boxer Indemnity in 1908, an episode 
described later. 

A romantic figure among the early foreign students in America 
was Joseph Hardy Neesima of Japan. He was born of Samurai 


“Yung Wing, My Life in China and America (New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
Pany, 1909), p. 173. This quotation and the following one are with the permission 
of the publisher, 


" ""Wen-Han Kiang, The Chinese Student Movement (New York: King’s Crown 
Tess, 1948), p. 15. Yung Wing was accompanied in 1847 by two other Chinese, but 
he alone graduated. — Mbid., p. 149. 


Yung Wing, ор. cit., p. 204f. 
*°Wen-Han Kiang, op. cit., p. 15. 
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parents and was ten years old when Commodore Perry invaded 
Japanese isolationism. He became a Christian when he was about 
twenty-one simply by reading an abridgement of the Bible; and at 
the risk of losing his life he left Japan and ultimately reached the 
United States by working his passage on an American schooner — 
appropriately named the Wild Rover. On arrival at Boston, he found 
a sponsor (the owner of the Ship, Alpheus Hardy) who enrolled him 
in Phillips Academy at Andover in 1865. He was graduated from 
Amherst College in 1870 and from Andover Theological Seminary 
in 1874. 

Through a fortunate opportunity to act as an interpreter for a 
Japanese embassy in 1871-72, Neesima received *a formal pardon 
for having left his country and al 


privilege of teaching Christianity when he should returnto his native 


France (12 per cent), and the United States (12 per cent).?' Others 
undoubtedly came und 


om abroad (not including 
colleges for women only) Japanese Students ranked fourth with 


105.9 In 1920-21, there were 525 among 8,357, and since then the 
number has varied from 1,713 for 1936-37 to an average of 57a 
year for the years 1944-49. The figure for 1949-50 is 365,35 


"Reported in Wheeler, et al., Ob. cit., p. 11. 
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Some of the reasons that might be advanced for the small num- 
ber of foreign students in America before World War I are geo- 
graphical inaccessibility, the relatively advanced development of 
universities in Europe, the dearth of graduate schools in the United 
States as centers of productive scholarship and research, the iso- 
lationist policy of the American government, and the great differ- 
ences between the organization and structure of American institu- 
tions of higher learning and those of other countries. Moreover, 
in a survey of 1910-11, a large number of universities expressed 
“only mild interest” in foreign students. Colleges and universities 
then seemed reluctant to promote student exchanges by granting 
financial aids or providing special arrangements for academic or 
Social orientation. 

World War I affected the flow of students to the United States 
because it accelerated the movement for international understanding 
which had begun about 1900 in the hope that nations would resolve 
their differences through arbitration and mutual understanding and 
because “every country in the world began to look to the United 
States as a center not only for the study of education but also for 
advanced study in other fields."?' The number of students from 
abroad rose from 4,856 in 1911-12 to 8,357 for 1920-21. The sub- 
sequent growth in the number of foreign students in this country 
reaffirms the tendency to reverse the current of students which 
previously had largely flowed to Europe. Figures by selected 
years showing the increase of foreign students in the United States 
are given below.?? 


1923-24 6,739 1946-47 14,942 
1930-31 9,643 1947-48 17,218 
1934-35 5,701 1948-49 26,759 
1939-40 6,154 1950-51 29,813 
1944-45 6,954 1951-52 31,100 


Immediately after the war it became clear that the influx of 
foreign students in America created problems that needed solution. 


Guy S. Metraux, op. cit., p. 42, footnote. 


Isaac L. Kandel, United States Activities in International Cultural Relations, 
American Council on Education Studies, Series I, Vol. IX, No. 23 (Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1945), p. 2. 


?*The figures for the years prior to 1950 are taken from Education for One 
World, p. 16; that for 1950-51 from Mary Irwin, editor, American Universities and 
Colleges (6th ed.; Washington: American Council on Education, 1952), p. 148; that 
for 1951-52 from The Unofficial Ambassadors (New York: Committee on Friendly 
Relation Among Foreign Students, 1952), p. 14. 
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Isaac L. Kandel says that 


Both groups of students — foreign and American – would 
need counsel and advice in the selection of the institutions best 
adapted to their needs as well as other pertinent information 
relevant to travel and study abroad; and...in the interests of 
international relations and the promotion of good will the flow of 
Students in both directions needed the stimulus of financial 
assistance in the form of Scholarships and fellowships or, in 


the case of teachers, of the creation of visiting professorships 
or other aids.?? 


At a time when many countries were signing voluminous cultural 


many individuals and i 
boards, the Institute of 
Foundation. A small Staff 
carries on its activities. 


known activity is its Portof Entry 


е incoming student have afeeling 
of confidence and a Sense of security, »*t 


information, housing, and general orientati 
Another important activity is its natio. 
students, which has b 


on to the country. 
n-wide census of foreign 


30р. cit., p. 39; with the permission of 


“Metraux, op, cit., p. 16, 


ta The Committee on Friendly Relatio 


ns Among Forei, 
New York: The Committee, n.d.), 


no pagination. 
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students from various countries are made available to individuals 
or groups who are interested in a program helpful to students from 
abroad. 

From time to time the Committee has carried on additional ac- 
tivities that warranted their attention. These include opinion sur- 
veys, encouragement and aid in the coordination of community 
groups interested in foreign students, visitation of college campuses 
on invitation to help in refining service programs, setting up a 
model program of home hospitality and a socialcenter in New York, 
and acting as a general counseling and informational bureau. 

The wide range of the Committee's concern for students is sug- 
gested by the titles of their publications. These include - in addition 
to the annual census, which is accompanied by a commentary and 
analysis of trends — such publications as “Living in the United 
States, A Guide for New Visitors," program brochures entitled 
“International Campus,” “Hints for Hostesses,” “Community Re- 
sources for Foreign Students,” “The Students Suggest” (an opinion 
survey), “Summer Opportunities,” and “Port of Entry Services for 
Foreign Students.” 


Two weeks after the armistice had been signed ending World 
War I, three distinguished Americans, Elihu Root, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, and Stephen Duggan met at the Columbia University Club to 
discuss the implications of peace and the future of international re- 
lations. Elihu Root, Secretary of State in Theodore Roosevelt's 
cabinet, felt that friction among nations was caused frequently by 
*Janguage barriers and inadequate acquaintance of individual nations 
with other cultures. ‘Something must be done on a large scale,’ he 
said, ‘to make the people of various countries more familiar with 
other languages and viewpoints." aes 

Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia University and 
a trustee of the newly-founded Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, agreed with Elihu Root and proceeded to point out 
that, in general, Americans knew very little about international 
relations. “We live,” he said, “in an intellectual vacuum, and the 
only hope is for us to become internationally- minded. "** 

Stephen Duggan, Professor of Government at the College of the 
Cityof New York and a member of a subcommittee on international 
educational relations of the recently formed American Council on 
Education, stated that the subcommittee had discussed for over a 


"Institute of International Education, Blueprint for Understanding (New York: 
The Institute of International Education, Inc., 1949), p. 8. 


“Quoted in loc. cit. 
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year the “need for some kind of clearing house of information which 
might at the same time serve to stimulate greater interest in the 
study of international relations...and in increasing the flow of 
students." Тһе exchange of Students, he said, might prevent the 
recurrence of another war and would, moreover, aid peoples to get 
acquainted. 

Before their meeting was over, these three “architects” had 
constructed a “blueprint for understanding" that resulted in the 
establishment of The Institute of International Education, It opened 


its doors on February 1, 1919, in New York City, with Stephen Duggan 
as the first director. 


student-exchange programs. 
Institute has pioneered and as 


The publication of the first comprehensive list of scholar- 
Ship opportunities for foreign students in the United States and 
for Americans abroad; the first guide books for foreign stu- 
dents; and the first monthly publication in this country ex- 
clusively concerned with international education. 


Assisting in securin 
ulations to permit forei 
Special visas, outside t 


g a change in existing immigration reg- 
£n students to enter the United States on 
he regular quotas. 

Bringing students from the Latin- American countries to 
study in the United States. 
Assisting in the establishment of «Student Third Class" 


travel arrangements on Ships, which later became the popular 
“Tourist Class.” 


The establishment of more uniform evaluation of academic 
credits in all educational systems. 
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In cooperation with the United States Department of State, 
the establishment of uniform selection standards and the de- 
velopment of bi-national selection committees, so that only 
qualified students would come here or be sent abroad. 


The development of the office of Foreign Student Adviser on 
college campuses in the United States. ** 


In recent years the Institute has augmented its counseling and 
information functions by the establishment of five regional offices 
in the United States. This was made possible by a grant from the 
Ford Foundation. As a result, the staff has been expanded and the 
services broadened, and a division was established for evaluative 
studies of the effects of student- exchange programs. " 


Ja: 


Though'now defunct, The International Institute of Teachers Coe 
lege, Columbia University, during its operation from 1923 to i 


illustrated for the first time on a large scale how an Ameri 
institution of higher learning could adapt its organization and prow, 

| gram tofit the needs of foreign students. The International Institute — 
was made possible by a grant of $1,000,000 from the International 
Education board which John D. Rockefeller, Jr. founded. The pur- 
poses of the International Institute were 


(1) to give special assistance and guidance to the increasing 
body of foreign students enrolled in Teachers College; 


(2) to conduct investigations into educational conditions, move- 
ments, and tendencies in foreign countries; and 


(3) to make the results of such investigations available to stu- 
dents of education in the United States and elsewhere in the 
hope that such pooling of information would help to promote 
and advance the cause of education. ** 


A handpicked staff under the directorship of Paul Monroe was 
responsible for the orientation and guidance of foreign students in 
the selection of courses and programs that would best fit their 
needs. Special classes in English for foreign students were or- 
ganized. Courses were altered in content and method so as to sup- 
plement lectures and readings on American education and civiliza- 
tion with field trips to all types of schools. The staff was enabled 


*5Quoted with some modification from ibid., pp. 29-31. 


*"*Kandel, op. cit., p. 50; with the permission of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. 
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from timeto time to visitother countries for the purpose of investi- 
gating educational systems. On occasion, members of the staff 
were invited by foreign governments to make surveys or advise in 
regard to desirable changes in education. 

The investigations made by the staff as well as dissertations 
prepared by foreign students and others on aspects of comparative 
education were published periodically, and these, together with the 
International Institute's Educational Yearbook, formed a rather 
complete history of world educational developments between the 
world wars. 

Isaac Kandel writes that during the period when the International 
Institute operated, “the total number of foreign students who were 
enrolled in Teachers College was 3,852, drawn from 80 countries. "*" 
Those showing promise and ability were provided with scholarships, 
fellowships, or travel grants to enable them to complete their ob- 
jectives. 

The National Association of Foreign Student Advisers developed 
out of a series of meetings on international student exchanges 
called by the Institute of International Education in cooperation with 


the Department of State in 1942, 1946, and 1947, From discussions 
at these meetings among foreign stude 


imony to the high level of t 
manifested by those in attendance, Е ub 


*'James M. Davis, “NAFSA New; 


S Notes,” Instit 
News Bulletin, XXVIII, No. 1 (Octobe Е “ 


le of International Education 
r 1952), 37. 
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Article II of the Association's By- Laws states that 


The purpose of this association shall be to promote the pro- 
fessional preparation, appointment, and service of foreign 
student advisers in colleges and universities and in other agen- 
cies concerned with student interchange; to serve more ef- 
fectively the interests and needs of exchange students; to co- 
ordinate plans for student interchange through comprehensive 
voluntary cooperation of all agencies and individuals concerned 
with exchange students; and in fulfillment of that purpose to 
initiate, promote, and execute such systematic studies, cooper- 
ative experiments, conferences, and such other similar enter- 
prises as may be required to that end. 

In fulfilling its purposes the Association works essentially as a 
liaison organization between the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service of the Department of Justice, the Department of State's 
Office of Educational Exchange, and institutions of higher learning. 

Through its Committees on Liaison with Government for Ameri- 
can and Private Agencies and on Publications and Research, its 
English- Language Section, and its In-service Training of Foreign 
Student Advisers, the Association has had considerable impact 
upon policies and procedures in student-exchange programs, and 
has, moreover, done much toward the professionalization and status 
of the foreign student counselor. 

Members of the Association are kept informed of current prob- 
lems in the field through a periodic Newsletter and receive copies 
from time to time of reports and publications of items of special 
interest. Every year the Association sponsors a work conference 
on international student exchanges. 


The fact that the government of the United States has no direct 
control over education in the country is a phenomenon both strange 
and startling to most foreigners who are accustomed to a Ministry 
of Education in their own country which functions for the nation as 
a whole. But the government has for many years and in diverse 
ways engaged in international cultural relations. Charles A. Quat- 
tlebaum, Research Analyst of the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress, states that according to his investigations 
*it appears that the foreign-cultural-relations policy of the United 
States government may be considered to have originated in a joint 
resolution of the Senate and House of Representatives approved 
July 20, 1840.”% The resolution authorized the Library of Congress 

S'Charles A. Quattlebaum, Educational and Cultural Phases of U.S. Foreign 
Policy; The Library of Congress: Legislative Reference Service, Public Affairs 
Bulletin No. 40 (Washington: the Library of Congress, February, 1946), p. 3. 
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to exchange publications when duplicates were available with foreign 
libraries. Quattlebaum goes on to say that “within recent years the 
Library has by the loan of material and personnel and by other 
means extended its activities tending to further international un- 
derstanding and good will.” 5! 


The United States Office of Education (established in 1867) from 
its very beginning has been interested in studying and reporting 
developments in foreign education. In the period 1889-1905 the 
intense American interest in education abroad led to the establish- 
ment of a Division of Foreign School Systems, later changed to the 
Division of Comparative Education and more recently to the Divi- 
sion of International Educational Relations. As of April 11, 1953, 
the Office of Education became part of the new cabinet-level De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Though the Office of Education has no power directly to influence 
the action of bodies responsible for education on the state or local 
level, many of its activities do influence those bodies. In the area 


of international educational relations, the following are some of its 
activities: 


Itmakes and publishes studies 
countries, which contain val 
dentials of foreign students. 


It exchanges educational materials and information with foreign 
countries. 


and reports on education in other 
uable data helpful in evaluating the cre- 


American republics. 

Itassists educational institutions abroad in recr 
teachers for service in foreign countries, 

It maintains an information center in Washin 
ice both Americans and foreigners. 

It assists in certifying academic de 
States to foreign authorities, 52 


uiting American 
gton, D.C., to serv- 


grees earned in the United 


Although most of the exchan; 


£e programs carried on in the United 
States prior to World War п 


жеге privately Sponsored, in at least 


“Loc. cit. 


"For a more complete discuss: 


ion of these and other activities of the Office of 
Education, see ibid., pp. 11-13. 
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two areas the government early entered directly into the field of 
international educational relations. This early interest was re- 
garded later as an important precedent in making the cultural re- 
lations of the United States form an integral and instrumental part 
of the country's foreign policy objectives. 

After the defeat of China in the Boxer Rebellion in 1900 she was 
forced to pay indemnities to the intervening powers, including 
$24,500,000 to the United States. This amount of reparations was 
found to be far more than necessary; hence in 1908 and again in 
1924 the United States remitted sums to the Chinese government 
amounting altogether to $18,000,000.5? 

In connection with the remission of these funds, President 
Theodore Roosevelt said: 


This nation should help in a very practicable way in the edu- 
cation of the Chinese people so that the vast and populous Empire 
of China may gradually adapt itself to modern conditions. One 
way of doing this is by promoting the coming of Chinese students 
to this country and making it attractive to them to take courses 
at our universities and higher educational institutions. Our 
educators should, as far as possible, take concerted action 
toward this end.™ 


The Chinese government was grateful for this expression of 
generosity by the United States and proceeded immediately to use 
the funds to send Chinese students here. A trust fund was set up 
for this purpose, which has been administered since 1924 by the 
China Foundation. In 1930 the China Foundation created the China 
Institute of America, which since that time has promoted the ex- 
change of students and professors and the spread of knowledge 
concerning Chinese culture, has assisted in the establishment of 
libraries and museums, and has engaged in aiding research studies. 

The effects of the remission of indemnity monies and their use 
for the education of Chinese youth resulted not only in raising the 
esteem of the United States in China but also provided for that nation 
well-trained leaders who proved indispensable in helping to mod- 
ernize the country. 

Another area in which the United States actively engaged at an 
early date in cultural relations was with the Hispanic- American 
republics. Tentative but unsuccessful attempts at hemispheric 


Thomas A. Bailey, A Diplomatic History of the American People (2nd ed.; 
New York: F. S. Crofts and Co., 1945), p. 529. 


“Quoted by Kandel, op. cit., pp. 80-81; with the permission of the American 
Council on Education. 
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cooperation were made as early as 1849, but not until 1890 did such 
efforts bear fruit. In that year the International Union of American 
Republics was established “for the maintenance of peace and im- 
provement of commercial relations among the member nations."55 
By 1906 its Successor, the International Bureau of the American 
Republics, had added the collecting and distributing of information 
regarding education to its commercial activities. This bureau 
later developed (1910) into the Pan-American Union, which among 
other activities aided in the strengthening of cultural and intellec- 
tual ties among the member nations. A report prepared at that 


time by delegates of the United States shows quite clearly the con- 
cern for educational interchange. 


good under standing be- 


tween the American nations, upon which their peace and pros- 


perity so largely depends.5¢ 


Convention for the Promotion of Inter- 
an agreement Popularly known as 
Congress approved this implemen 


**Quattlebaum, Ob. cil., p. 14. 


quoted with the Permission of the 
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Policy" and authorized the President to proceed with the program.? 

The agreement provided for the exchange on an annual basis of 
two graduate students among each of the ratifying governments. It 
also provided for the exchange of one or more professors every two 
years. By 1944 the Convention had been ratified by sixteen nations; 
currently seventeen American republics are participating. Its op- 
erations have largely been replaced by the Smith-Mundt Act for 
International Development. Responsibility for carrying out the pro- 
gram was assigned to the Educational Exchange Service of the De- 
partment of State. The Institute of International Education admin- 
isters on a contractual basis many of the details in connection with 
the program. The major objectives of the program include hemi- 
spheric solidarity, inter- American goodwill and understanding, and 
academic achievement. 

The termination of World War II provided an opportunity for 
the Department of State to expand its activities in educational and 
cultural relations from the Western Hemisphere to other areas of 
the world. The machinery for this program was already available 
in the Department's Division of Cultural Relations (now called the 
Office of International Information and Cultural Affairs), which 
was created in 1938. In that same year an Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Cultural and Scientific Cooperation was established on 
suggestion of the President to coordinate the many activities of 
various federal divisions and departments working in the field of 
cultural relations. Thus under the leadership of the Department of 
State, provision was made for national leadership in promoting and 
implementing international cultural relations.5? 

Acceleration of the activities and interest of the federal govern- 
ment in the cultural relations field gave rise quite naturally to the 
problem of the relation of governmental activities to non- govern- 
mental agencies and activities. In this connection, when the Division 
of Cultural Relations was created, the principles under which it was 
to operate were stated as follows: 


The field of activities thus laid out for the Division is that of 


5"See Paul S. Bodenman, “Educational Cooperation With Foreign Countries,” 
Higher Education, IX, No. 13 (March 1, 1953), 146. Also, see the Library of Con- 
gress: Legislative Reference Service, Development of the Good Neighbor Policy, 
Public Affairs Bulletin No. 37 (Washington: the Library of Congress, 1945). This 
publication traces the development of the Good Neighbor Policy from the Rio de 
Janeiro meeting of January 1942 to the San Francisco Conference in 1945. Adverse 
comments as wellas favorable declarations in respect to the policy are included. 


*?Icaac L. Kandel, The Impact of the War Upon American Education (Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1948), pp. 260-62. 
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genuine cultural relations. It is not a "propaganda" agency, in 
the popular sense of theterm, which carries with it implications 
of penetration, imposition, and unilateralism. If its endeavors 
are to be directed toward the development of a truer and more 
realistic understanding between the peoples of the United States 
and those of other nations, it is believed that such a goal can 
most surely be attained by a program which is definitely edu- 
cational in character and which emphasizes the essential reci- 
procity in cultural relations. A primary function of this Division 
will be to serve as a clearing house and coordinating agency fov 


the activilies of private agencies in the field of cultural rela- 
tions;.,...»» 


Ten years later, on May 10, 1948, in an address before the Con- 
ference on International Student Exchanges at the University of 
Michigan entitled "Continuing Partnership in Educational Exchange, " 


George V. Allen, Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs, 
stated that 


In a world in which certain governments manage all the af- 
fairs of their citizens, with the result that the initiative of the 
latter is either stifled or ruthlessly manipulated from above, it 
is a privilege to be associated with a field of endeavor in which 
our government's participation is welcomed, and not feared, by 
private citizens. This feeling has not developed by chance, but 


re-emphasis on every possible occasion — 


ment, and stimulate? the efforts of privat 
viduals, 9? 


"facilitate, supple- 
€ groups and indi- 


Mr. Allen went on to cautio 
eral government was now in 


On the contrary, private agencies should i 


es ntensify their activities. 
“The initiative has been in your hands," he 


Said, *and it should re- 


: і ng Опе, and requires all of our joint 
capital — in money, in effort, in intelligent planning. 


Post war problems in the field of cultural relations devolved 

59Quoted іп ibid., Pp. 261-62. The italics are mine. Quoted with th ission 
of the University of North Carolina Press. 9 + Азу лш 

“Special Report: 


m Conference on International Student Exchanges, p. 16. 
* 7" ibid. p. 24. 
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into four major aspects for the United States government. These 
were the reconstruction of education in former enemy countries and 
their peoples! re-education; the assistance to liberated countries 
in the reorganization of their educational systems; the establish- 
mentof an international agency in the field of educational relations; 
and the problem of technical assistance to- underdeveloped areas. 
Each of these has a developmental history and an important rela- 
tionship to the total picture in connection with the foreign policy 
objectives of the United States, and examination of them should 
prove interesting and useful. For the purposes of this brief survey, 
however, attention will be limited to a sketch of the more important 
government programs for the interchange of students. Р 

Іп 1944 Congress passed а Surplus Property Act which provided 
for the disposition at the end of the war of surplus property abroad 
owned by the United States government. An amendment to this act 
was passed by Congress in 1946 (Public Law No. 584, 79th Con- 
gress), known generally as the Fulbright Act, for the purpose spe- 
cifically of promoting intercultural exchange. More than later 
programs, the Fulbright Act emphasizes study at academic institu- 
tions. In addition, it aims at international understanding and good- 
will through interpersonal contact. 

The act is administered by the Educational Exchange Service of 
the Department of State, and at the present time twenty-five coun- 
tries have signed agreements." A Board of Foreign Scholarships, 
appointed by the President, supervises the Fulbright program and 
is responsible for the selection of students from the United States. 
Foreign participating countries have each set up a bi-national Ful- 
bright Commission with the same selection functions in terms of 
students coming to the United States. 

It is important to note that the Fulbright program does not in- 
volve the expenditures of United States currency: it provides only 
for the expenditures of foreign currencies acquired through the 
sale of American surplus property abroad. Hence the major bene- 
fits of the act apply to citizens of this country going abroad to study. 
Nationals of participating countries may receive travelexpenses to 


“Paul S. Bodenman, op. cit., p. 146. 

©The global nature of this program is indicated by the following list of coun- 
tries for which applications were open to American students for the academic year 
1953-54: Australia, Austria, Belgium, Burma, Denmark, Egypt, France, West Ger- 
many, Greece, India, Iraq, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand, Turkey, the Union of South Africa, and the 
United Kingdom. — See Institute of International Education, News Bulletin, XXVIII, 


No. 1 (October 1952), 34. 


S.C.E.R.T., West Benga} 
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and from the United States provided transportation costs are payable 
in the currencies of the nations from which they соте, 

Whereas the Fulbright program is restricted to certain countries 
and the Buenos Aires Convention applies only to Hispanic- American 
countries, the United States Information and Educational Exchange 
Actof 1948 (Public Law 402, 80th Congress), known popularly as the 
Smith- Mundt Act, applies potentially to all countries of the world. 
Since this program is financed by United States dollars, its opera- 
tions are limited only by the extent of Congressional appropria- 
tions for projected activities. 

Although the Smith-Mundt Act provides for interchanges on a 
reciprocal basis of students, trainees, teachers, guest instructors, 
professors, and leaders and specialists, its programs to date have 


life and policies — among foreign peoples. 


Mention should be made of several smaller government pro- 


; and the Iranian 


Trust Fund (Public Law 861, 81st Congress), which is similar in 


purpose to the Smith- Mundt Act. 

An act of Congress in 1948 (Public Law 793, 80th Congress) for 
the Government and Relief in Occupied Areas (GARIOA) initiated a 
dramatic program which was designed to foster the growth of de- 
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mocracy in former enemy countries. Originally under the admin- 
istration of the Department of the Army and later the responsibility 
of the Department of State, extensive programs were developed 
similar in scope and activities to those under the Smith- Mundt Act. 
Paul S. Bodenman states that “by the end of 1952, over six thousand 
Germans...had visited the United States under this program. A 
smaller number have come from Japan and a small number from 
Austria and the Ryukyu Islands." 55 

The tremendous and widespread activities of the United States 
government in exchange-of-persons programs is revealed by data 
which show that from 1939 to 1948 the number of persons partici- 
pating in government-sponsored programs totalled 5,688. In the 
year 1949 the total was 1,782; and in 1952, 17,057 persons. 5" When 
these numbers are added to those who come on their own, those 
who come under private sponsorship, and those who are sent by 
foreign governments for the acquisition of technical skills, the 
grand total— 30,462 in 1951-52— is staggering. 

Whatever the real or professed objectives of students, govern- 
ments, or private sponsoring agencies, the colleges and universities 
of the "United States provide the primary vehicle through which the 
goals of all presumably are to be realized. This assumption of 
faith in institutions of higher learning includes the belief that those 
institutions are sufficiently flexible in administration and program 


offerings to meet the challenge. 


Ibid., p. 148. 
*' Ibid, p. 150. 


П. REVIEW 
OF THE CURRENT SITUATION 


The 30,462 college students from abroad Studying in the United 
States in 1951-52' came from 126 countries and were enrolled in 
1354 institutions? and constitute about 1 per cent of the total num- 
ber of students in our colleges and universities. It is obvious that 
the expenditure of time, effort, money, and good-will on behalf of 
Student-exchange programs is enormous. It may be argued that 
the expenditure for this 1 per cent is disproportionate to values 
received, for it is based largely onthe faith that the aid and instruc- 
tion offered students from other lands will result in a harvest of 
good-will and will materially aid' the cause of international amity. 
It may also be argued that collegiate institutions are not the proper 
vehicles to use for implementing the objectives of certain intercul- 
tural programs sponsored by government or private foundations. 
Sucha contention seems especially justifiable in those cases where 
the objectives of foreign students are personal and essentially dif- 
ferent from those of Sponsoring agencies.* 

Along with the expansion in the total numbers of students from 
abroad, a host of perplexing guidance and administrative problems 
in connection with their presence on our college campuses have 
become of increasing concern to collegiate officers, The historic 
institutional autonomy of colleges and universities in the United 


| Education for One World: Ann 
States, 1951-1952 (New York: Inst 
p. 46. 


*Ibid., p. 7. 


*See, for example, Higher Education, IX, No. 13 
which devotes the entire issue to 
ment is that the United States gov 
programs, agencies, or organiza! 
but rather "its purpose is.. 


ual Census of Foreign Students in the United 
itute of International Education, March 1952), 


by promote the cause of peace." — Ibid., pp. 145-46. 
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States, together with the lack of proper information on the part of 
many administrators respecting acceptable guidance and adminis- 
trative norms, has resulted in widely divergent policies and prac- 
tices. As a consequence, inter- and intra-institutional problems 
have developed which make imperative a realistic review of objec- 
tives, admissions practices, academic equivalences, and orientation 
and guidance policies as regards foreign students. This study has 
been designed to ascertain the prevailing problems and policies 
respecting foreign students in America from the point of view not 
only of collegiate institutions but also from that of the students 
themselves. Specifically, the following areas of concern are ex- 
amined: 

1. The selection of foreign students. What factors enter into 
the admissions picture in terms of qualifications, credentials re- 
quired, English competency, and financing? 

2. The evaluation of credentials from foreign schools. Is there 
evidence to indicate the existence of any degree of uniformity and 
consistency in evaluations? Are foreign students generally satis- 


fied with evaluations ? . 
3. The institutional practices for the orientation and counseling 


of foreign students: in administrative organization; in housing 
them; in problems respecting their health, their financial support, 
their vocations, and their use of English for those from non- English 
Speaking countries; in academic matters; and in our social and 
institutional customs. 

4. The reactions and opinions of the students in respect to the 
items listed under number 3. 

5. The characteristic on-campus and off-campus community 
experiences of foreign students. 

6. The international exchange of students as an instrument of 
foreign policy. 

7. The role of theImmigration and Naturalization Service. How 
do the students react to this Service? 

8. Evidence respecting the satisfaction of the expectations of 
Students, sponsoring agencies, and colleges. 


This study grew out of the matrix of problems which are faced 
by an admissions counselor whose duty it is to consider applicants 
Írom abroad. Its scope is wide because the range of problems is 
wide. The design of the research necessitated the use of two ques- 
tionnaires: one for collegiate institutions and another for foreign 
students. 

In the fall of 1951 a pilot group of 25 colleges and universities, 
selected more or less arbitrarily, was mailed a questionnaire, and 
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questionnaires were sent to 100 foreign students in this country. 
The returns revealing no serious flaws in the questionnaires, an 
additional 175 collegiate institutions were selected onthe bases of 
geographical location, legal control, type of program, levelof offer- 
ing, and type of student body.* 

Of the 200 institutions circularized, 122 schools (61 per cent) 
returned questionnaires useful for tabulation. Geographically dis- 
tributed over 40 states and the District of Columbia, these schools 
include 97 that are coeducational, 13 for men, 7 for women, and 5 
that have separate divisions for men and women.? Tables 1 and 2 
give data regarding their type of program, legal control, and level 
of offering. Included is the number of institutions primarily at- 
tended by Negro students. 

The selection of an additional 700 students was made through 
two sources: a list provided by J. Benjamin Schmoker, chairman 
of the Committee on Friendly Relations Among Foreign Students, 
basedon that organization's latest census returns, and rosters pro- 
vided by individual colleges and universities. Many of the students 
who returned questionnaires were in attendance at the colleges and 
universities which returned questionnaires, though no specific effort 
was made to send questionnaires to students attending all those 
institutions. 

A totalof 392 students (49 per cent) returned questionnaires. 
Since 38 of these were from permanent visa holders, whose returns 
were excluded to preserve the homogeneity of the study in terms of 
temporary visa persons, the study is based on 354 students, or a 
44 per cent return on the 800 questionnaires sent out. 

The bulk of the returns from both institutions and students was 
received during the spring of 1952. The returns provide a good 
sampling of the total population involved; hence, there is ample 
reason to conclude that one may have reasonable confidence in the 
data presented. 

As is shown by Table 3 the large majority of students in this 
study were here on a foreign student visa. The one non-quota im- 
migrant visa was included because originally the holder came on a. 
student visa, but she arranged to have her visa status altered tc 


‘The list of institutions was assembled from The Unofficial Ambassadors, 
1951, (New York: The Committee on Friendly Relations Among Foreign Students, 
1951), as checked against the five bases by reference to the Education Direclory: 
Higher Education, 1951-1952, Part 3, Federal Security Agency, Office of Education 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1951). 


5See Appendix A for the detailed data. 
*See Appendix B for a complete tabulation of students by school of attendance. 
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TABLE 3 

TYPE OF VISA STATUS OF 354 FOREIGN STUDENTS 

Type of Visa Number Percent 
Student 268 75.7 
Exchange visitor 43 12.1 
Visitor 32 9.0 
Diplomatic 5 1.4 
United Nations 3 9 
Non-quota immigrant 1 8 
No visa indicated _2 6 
Total 354 100.0 


29 


enable her to teach in this country. Five students indicated that 
original entry to the United States was based on the visitor’s visa, 


which was subsequently changed to a student visa. 


Table 4 gives the age distribution of the students by sex. Note- 
worthy are the range represented — 16-52 years, the mean age - 23, 


TABLE 4 


AGE BY SEX OF STUDENTS 
(AS OF THE SPRING OF 1952) 


Age Men Women Total 
16 2 1 3 
17 2 4 6 
18 1 10 21 
19 18 18 36 
20 24 16 40 
21 36 9 45 
22 23 4 27 
23 23 6 29 
24 20 10 30 
25 15 2 17 
26 18 4 22 
27 15 0 15 
28 14 4 18 
29 7 2 9 
30 1 4 5 
31 4 1 5 
32 3 0 3 
33 1 1 2 
34 0 0 0 
35 0 1 T 
36 0 2 2 
43 0 1 1 
52 0 1 1 

No Reply 14 2 16 
Totals 251 103 354 
71 29 100 


Рег Сепі 
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TABLE 5 
DISTRIBUTION BY REGIONS OF 354 STUDENTS FROM ABROAD, 1951-52 
Regions Men Women Total Per cent 
The Americas 
Canada 17 8 25 1.1 
Carribean А 
British West Indies 2 2 4 
Cuba 5 3 8 
Dominican Republic 1 i f 2 
Haiti 1 0 1 
E ^ 15 4.2 
Central America 
Costa Rica 0 1 1 
El Salvador 6 0 6 
Guatemala 1 2 3 
Honduras 0 2 2 
Panama 2 6 8 
EJ п 20 5.6 
Мехісо 8 2 10 2.8 
South America 
Argentina 1 0 1 
Bolivia 3 2 5 
Brazil 7 2 9 
Chile 2 0 2 
Columbia 6 4 10 
Ecuador 1 1 2 
Paraguay 1 T 2 
Peru 3 2 5 
Venezuela 6 2 8 
30 4 14 12.4 
Asia 
Burma 1 0 1 
China 9 16 25 
India 8 2 d 
Japan 6 4 10 
Korea 1 0 1 
Pakistan 1 0 1 
Thailand Ий 1 1 
28 23 39 13.8 


and the mode – 21 years. The avera 
age for American students. Th 
a half to one. 


Where these students come from is shown in Table 5. These 
data compare very well with a recent census of foreign students in 
institutions of higher education in the United States, Of the 33,675 
foreign students polled, *one-third reported citizens 


£e age is above the average 
€ ratio of men to women is two and 


hip in Asiatic 
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Regions Men Women Total Per cent 
Pacific Islands 
New Zealand 1 0 1 
Philippines 0 3 3 
E! 3 4 1.1 
Europe 
Austria 0 1 1 
Denmark "2 1 3 
England 7 1 8 
Finland 0 1 1 
France 5 3 8 
Germany 19 8 27 
Greece 9 5 14 
Hungary 1 0 1 
Italy 3 1 4 
Netherlands 7 3 10 
Norway 3 2 5 
Poland 1 0 1 
Portugal 1 0 1 
Romania 0 1 1 
Spain 1 0 1 
Sweden d 2 3 
Switzerland 1 1 E 
51 30 91 25.8 
Africa 
Egypt 6 1 7 
Gold Coast 5 0 5 
Liberia 1 0 1 
Nigeria 1 0 п 
Sierra Leone 0 1 E 
23 Е 25 1.1 
Near East 
^ dran - 15 1 16 
Iraq 11 0 1 
Israel 11 0 11 
Jordan 16 1 17 
Lebanon 8 1 9 
Syria 1 0 4 
Tur 0 
Rey a -$ лї 20.1 
Totals 252 102 SE ор 


and Near Eastern countries, one-fourth in Latin American coun- 
tries, one-fourth in European countries, one-seventh reported Ca- 
nadian citizenship, with the remainder giving home addresses in 
Africa and Oceania." " 


Census of Foreign Students in Institutions of 


7 
Educati : Annual 
ucation for One World: 1952-1953 (New York: Institute of Interna- 


Higher Education in the United States, 
tional Education, July 1953), p. 7. 
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Only 29 of the students were married: 22 men and 7 women. 
Only one (a male from Iran) said that the marriage was performed 
in this country. Another male from Iran in the *not married" group 
was divorced. Of the 29 married students, 19 have their families 
inthe United States. Fifteen of the 29 have children; the average 
number of children is .75. Eleven couples have 1 child, 3 couples 
have 2 children, and 1 couple has 4. 

Table 6 gives the date of arrival of the students. This shows 
that most of the students were in the United States for one and one- 
half years or less. One student, however, at the time of filling out 
the questionnaire was completing his seventh year of residence. 


TABLE 6 


DATE OF ARRIVAL IN THE UNITED STATES OF THE 
STUDENTS (AS OF THE SPRING OF 1952) 


Spring Summer Fall Totals by 
Year (Jan.-June) (July-Aug.) (Sept.-Dec.) Year 
1945 1 0 2 3 
1946 0 4 5 9 
1947 4 4 13 21 
1948 9 5 11 25 
1949 13 9 24 46 
1950 22 14 46 82 
1951 21 48 91 160 
1952 A 0 0 1 
Totals ti 84 192 347 
No Reply 1 
Total 354 


Data in respect to those who 


arrived during the summer months 
of July and August should not 


1 U be interpreted to indicate summer 
school registration. The majority of these students arrived early 


for fall enrollment. Some, however, came during the summer 
months for attendance at orientation centers or English language 
institutes. This is true especially of the German and Japanese 
“reorientation” students. 

Because of the growing number of foreign students since the end 
of World War II and because there exists an increasing tendency to 
utilize the exchange of persons as a technique toward achieving for- 
eign policy Objectives, problems peculiar to their presence occupy 
the attention of collegiate administrators and sponsoring agencies, 
and these — problems of policy, administration, and evaluation of 


exchange programs — are drawing the attention of investigators 
more than perhaps ever before. 
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One of the pre-war studies in the field, The Foreign Student 
in Amevica, was conducted by the Commission on the Survey of 
Foreign Students in the United States of America, which was or- 
ganized in 1922 at the suggestion of the Committee on Friendly Re- 
lations Among Foreign Students.? In the words of the Commission, 
the purpose of the study was “to ascertain and assemble complete 
information regarding foreign students in the United States and to 
define their needs and problems with a view to formulating an ade- 
quate Christian program in their behalf." By the use of a ques- 
tionnaire, data were received from 830 foreign students, 72 student 
Young Men's Christian Association secretaries, 20 city Young 
Men's Christian Associations, 100 local pastors, 110 college ad- 
ministrators, and from persons and institutions in 8 areas outside 
the United States.!? The last chapter contains suggestions and rec- 
ommendations by the editors and “representative” Americans. The 
Scope of the work may, perhaps, best be seen by noting some of the 
chapter titles: 


“The Political and Religious Background of Students Coming to 
America,” 

“The Careers and Influence of Returned Students in Their Home- 
lands,” 

“The Foreign Student and American Life,” 

“The Foreign Student and the American College,” 

“Organized Efforts on Behalf of Foreign Students.” 


This pioneer effort to survey the problems and needs of foreign 
Students in this country was a prodigious undertaking which has, to 
date, not been duplicated. The fact that the work was motivated by 
а Christian missionary point-of-view does not vitiate its impor- 
tance. Up to the present time no study of foreign students in Amer- 
ica comparable to this has been made. 

There are available other very usefu 
concern themselves with specific aspects 
For example, the Phelps-Stokes Fund aide 
Carnegie Corporation conducted a study of s 


] research reports that 
of the larger picture. 
d by a grant from the 
tudents from Africa. 


and Alexander B. Davidson, editors, The 


& " 
W. Reginald Wheeler, Henry H. King, 1925) 


Foreign Student in America (New York: Association Press, 
9 ;, 
Tbid., pp. xiii-xiv. 
10 А. 
Ibid., p. xiv. 


"Ruth C. Sloan and Ivor С. Cummings, A Survey of African Students Studying in 
the United States (New York: Phelps-Stokes Fund, 1949). 
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The stated objectives were: 


To gain a better understanding of individual students’ prob- 
leras and needs in Africa...[and] in the United States...; 

To assay the existing factors of confidence and trust be- 
tween African students and educational institutions...[here 
and in Africa]; 

To work out suggestions for ways of meeting the problems 
and needs which the survey may reveal and of strengthening 
the factor of confidence and trust.'? 


Dr. Ruth C. Sloan of the United States Department of State and 
Mr. Ivor G. Cummings of the British Colonial Office Welfare De- 
partment, Sierra Leone, made the survey. The report made “no 
attempt...to make sweeping recommendations, since it was con- 
sidered that this was primarily a fact-finding survey.” *° 

Mr. Norman Kiell, of Brooklyn College, reported on attitudes of 
foreign students toward America. He found on polling 100 stu- 
dents from India that 68 per centof them came with favorable initial 
opinions of the United States. After a short stay the percentage of 
favorable opinions rose to 89; however, after residing here from 4 
to 40 months only 22 per cent of the opinions were favorable and 57 
per cent were unfavorable. 

Two publications especially concerned with the counseling of 
foreign students should be noted. Thefirstis a Handbook fov Coun- 
selors of Students from Abroad, compiled and prepared by 15 mem- 
bers of a 1948 summer session seminar for foreign student advis- 
ers at Teachers College, Columbia University.'? It was designed 
as a practical handbook for foreign student advisers. Part I is de- 
voted to “The Why and Who of International Student Interchange”; 
Part II to “The What, When, Where, and How of International Stu- 
dent Interchange”; and Part III to “Resources for the Counselor." 
The second publication is one sponsored by the American Council 
on Education as one in a series on student personnel work.’® In 


bid., p. ix. 
hid., p. iii. 


14. 
Norman Кіе], “Attitudes of Foreign Students,” The i ae 
tion, XXII (January-December 1951), 188.94. M a TREE 


15, 1 
Clarence Linton, etal., Handbook for Counselor. 
z Ў ; S of Students from Abroad 
a ed.; New York: The National Association of Foreign Student Advis- 


"Theodore C. Blegen, et al., Coun. 


seling Forei: : - 
can Council on Education, 1950). Е eniShidents (азна Ameri 
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cooperation with the Institute of International Education, the Coun- 
cil *undertook to prepare a statement on the significance, the de- 
sirable direction of development, and the unresolved problems of 
caring for foreign students."'" Chapters entitled “The Foreign 
Visitor as a Student," *The Selection and Early Orientation of the 
Foreign Student," *Getting the Student Started in College," *Helping 
the Student Meet New Learning Situations," “Broadening the Stu- 
dent's Experiences" contain considerable information from a fresh 
viewpoint forthe adviser to students from abroad. Very significant 
is the conclusion that “a realistic and quantitative approach is 
needed to evaluate the results of student exchanges and to indicate 
improvements and refinements of methods helpful in planning future 
developments.” +° 

Another facet of the total picture is provided by Howard E. Wil- 
son, who points out that “there is evidence abundant that the ‘arts 
and sciences’ are now consciously employed in national foreign 
policy and in international action.... Whether one is encouraged 
or alarmed at this new form of partnership between learning and 
politics, the partnership is now an historical fact."? Mr. Wilson 
laments the empirical arrangements generally prevalent on most 
campuses in handling foreign students and feels that “more research 
data bearing directly on the adjustments of students living in a coun- 
try not their own are needed.... There is still too little objective 
and systematic analysis of the conditions which make interchange 
most effective and constructive. ...”7° 

The multiple and sometimes conflicting motives which are en- 
meshed in student exchange programs are discussed by W. Rex 
Crawford and Margaret Van B. Cole, who state that *not only do the 
goals of educational exchange vary from program to program, but 
there are often three separate sets of goals: those of the United 
States government or sponsoring organization; those of the foreign 
government ог sponsoring organization; and those of the exchangee 
as an individual." In much the same vein but on a broader scale, 


"љад. p. iv. 
id., p. 6. 


19. 
i Howard E. Wilson, Universities and Wo 
ED for International Peace, 1951), P. 4; 
ndowment for International Peace. 


"Ibid, pp. 51-52. 


^5 *\W. Rex Crawford and Margaret Van В. 
he Present Situation (Mimeographed, New Y 
Tanuary 1952), p. 2. 


rld Affairs (New York: Carnegie En- 
with the permission of the Carnegie 


Cole, Survey of Exchange of Persons: 
ork: Social Science Research Council, 
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Guy S. Metraux examines the history of cross-cultural education 
and finds that *there are overlapping purposes and often sharp con- 
tradictions between the traditional functions of cross-cultural edu- 
cation and present specific objectives."?? Like the other writers, 
Metraux notes the lack of evaluative studies that might give stand- 
ards and norms *in order to make this traditional means of inter- 
group communication an effective instrument for world peace and 
mutual understanding among all nations." ?? 

Onthe grass-roots workaday level there are studies that exam- 
ine some of the specific problems in connection with foreign stu- 
dents on American college campuses. One of the more important 
of these is the survey made by Clara H. Koenig of the University of 
Minnesota onthe evaluation of foreign credentials,” Her summary 
of replies to a questionnaire received from 18 colleges and univer- 
sities on evaluation policies covers 20 countries, Significantly, she 
states that “from the replies received it is very evident that we 
shall undoubtedly never arrive at a point of complete agreement or 
standardization in this matter, and it is not necessary that we 
should... .” 25 

The academic performance of foreign students in one of our col- 
legiate institutions is described by Ronald B. Thompson of Ohio 
State University, who Observes that *for the last 13 quarters, the 
foreign students’ grade point average has been above 3.0 (‘A’ as- 
sessed at 4.0) each quarter. At по time has the grade point aver- 
age of these foreign students in the Graduate School fallen below 
3.32.... Their scholastic record...is really a remarkable one."?* 
Anumber of other institutions have made similar studies, that have 
not been published, which come to the same conclusion.?* 

The Social Science Research Council has a project currently 
under way that promises to be a vital contribution to evaluative 


Guy s. Metraux, Exchange of Persons 
cation (New York: Social 


bid., p. 53. 


: The Evolution of Cross-Cultural Edu- 
Science Research Council, 1952), p. 24. 


"Clara Н. Koenig, *The Evaluation of Cr 
College and University, 


? Ibid. р. 21. 


edentials from Foreign Countries," 
XXVII, No. 1 (October 1951), 14-28. 


"Ronald B. Thompson, *Academic Records of Foreign Students," College and 
University, XXVII, No. 1 (October 1951), 33; quoted with the permission of the 
editor, W. C. Smyser. 


"Studies of this nature have been made at Columbia University, the University 
of Denver, the University of Minnesota, and Wayne University. Undoubtedly others 
have not come to my attention. 
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studies concerning the experiences of foreign students inthe United 
States. Interviews with students from selected countries by area 
specialists will be supplemented by observations and inspection of 
the records of students both in the United States and in their home- 
land. Noting that “previous studies have generally been of the sur- 
vey variety and have given little attentionto important, even crucial, 
cultural variables...the research...proposed...is that intensive 
studies be made of the reaction, adjustment, and adaptation of for- 
eign students to American culture and university life."?? The basic 
purpose of the research project is reported to be the formulation 
of a framework of generalizations within which new research may 
find a starting point.?? 

Finally, mention should be made of the recent monumental con- 
tribution by Martena Tenney Sasnett entitled Educational Systems 
of the World, which contains detailed charts and outlines of foreign 
School systems. The data presented are intended “to create a spe- 
Cific and concise framework which could be used as a basis for the 
awarding of credit....”°° Registrars, admissions officers, and 
others connected in any way with the evaluation of credentials pre- 
sented by students from other countries will find Sasnett’s publica- 
tion an indispensable item on their book shelves even though there 
may be disagreement with the general directives made for credit 
to be granted. 

Each of these studies points up some particular facet of the 
larger problem of foreign students in American colleges and uni- 
versities. Each study, in addition, calls attention to the increasing 
perplexities as the numbers of these students continue to grow, and 
as the historical objectives of cross-cultural exchanges on the stu- 
dent level are modified or replaced by new objectives that involve 
parties or agencies other than students and collegiate institutions. 
Finally, each of the studies decries the paucity of evaluative stud- 
ies that could suggest improvements and refinements or give stand- 
ards and norms in order that the international interchange of stu- 
dents be made more effective and constructive. 


? Wendell C. Bennett, “Research in Cross-Cultural Education,” Items, VI, No. 1 
(March 1952), 5. 


? Ibid, p. 6. 


?'Martena Tenney Sasnett, Educational Systems of the World: Interpretations 
for Use in Evaluation of Foreign Credentials (Los Angeles: University of Southern 
California Press, 1952), p. iv. 


III. SELECTION AND 
PRE-ADMISSION PRACTICES 


The influx of foreign students after World War II coincided with 
the heavy demand by returning American servicemen for admission 
to colleges and universities. Their demands on these institutions 
were in addition to the normal flow of high school graduates. In the 
face of these demands for admission as against shortages of teach- 
ers, classrooms and laboratories, dormitory housing, and even 
textbooks, many collegiate institutions were reluctant to admit for- 
eign students. Such reluctance is understandable, particularly as 
regards tax-supported schools. 

Although this situation in large measure no longer applies with 


equal force, the problem in 1946 and 1947 reached such proportions ' 


that administrators gave serious consideration to possible solu- 
tions. One proposal aimed at a process of arriving at quotas for 
institutions.‘ Under this proposal some non-governmental agency 
would survey the field in terms of the number of foreign students 
desiring to come and of a reasonable distribution of these students 
among United States institutions and would send a letter to the uni- 
versity administrators explaining the need involved and attempting 
to persuade them to accept a predetermined number of foreign 
students in their various colleges and specializations. 

Neither this nor any other Specific plan was adopted; but such 
ideas did call the attention of collegiate administrators to the prob- 
lem and served to create a favorable opinion about the admission 
of foreign students. The present Survey, for example, indicates 
that of 120 institutions that responded to the question, “Does your 
institution have a yearly quota or maximum of foreign students to 
be admitted?” only 7 schools replied that they did. Where quotas 


‘Victor A. Rapport, “The Need of Ог 
Problem," School and Society, 
*Foreign Student Problems in 
of the American Association 
56-64. 


ganized Action to Meet the Foreign-Student 
LXIV (1946), 150-52. See also William H. Dennis, 
Higher Education in the Post-War Period," Journal 
of Collegiate Registrars, XXI, No. 1 (October 1945), 
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are set they are apparently influenced by two factors: the availa- 
bility of scholarships and the desire to *leaven" rather than “flood” 
the school with students from other countries. 

It will be recalled that in the first quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury, college and university administrators were not enthusiastic 
about students coming from abroad. At mid-century they seem to 
have reversed their opinion. Of 118 institutions that replied to the 
question, “Is it the policy of your institution to encourage students 
from abroad to apply for admission?” 110 stated that it was, 
5 schools said that it was not and 3 indicated that they neither en- 
couraged nor discouraged at the present time. 

One must admit that these are general sentiments in respect to 
attitudes of administrators toward foreign students. Perhaps, they 
are just replies given in the best tradition of Sunday Schools - that 
which is expected and “nice” to say. Consequently, it is pertinent 
to ask whether institutions have any *closed" programs to which 
foreign students are not admitted. According to responses received, 
15 schools have *closed" programs while 105 do not. Of these 15, 
8 specified one program as closed in medicine, dentistry, and vet- 
erinary science and 7 institutions listed two closed programs in 
pharmacy, medicine, and dentistry. The incidence of curriculathat 
are currently not open to foreign students reflects the heavy de- 
mand for science courses by resident students. Actually, the 15 
institutions that cannot accept foreign students in the fields listed 
Should be increased by 2 institutions that are classified as having 
no “closed” programs, inasmuch as опе of these stated that foreign 
Students are *not likely to be admitted to veterinary medicine" and 
the other remarked that “medicine is virtually closed...one for- 
eign student a year is accepted." 

The situation in the professional field of medical preparation 
Seems particularly acute. Hundreds of foreign students enrolled 
in pre-medical courses in United States institutions are frustrated 
in their attempts to secure admission to American medical col- 
leges. The Association of American Medical Colleges called atten- 
tion to this problem at its Lake Placid meeting in 1950 and urged 
that *the liberal arts colleges take cognizance of the problem cre- 
ated by the admission to undergraduate (A.B.) courses of foreign 
Students planning to study medicine in American medical colleges. ”? 

Harry H. Pierson, director of the Institute of International Edu- 
cation's Foreign Student Program, concludes his discussion of this 


?Quoted in Harry Н. Pierson, “Foreign Students and ‘Pre-Medical’ Courses,” 
Institute of International Education News Bulletin, XXVI, No. 5 (February 1, 1951), 
15. 
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TABLE 7 
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CATEGORIES OF REASONS GIVEN BY 344 
FOREIGN STUDENTS FOR COMING TO THE 
UNITED STATES: BY FREQUENCY OF 
MENTION AND BY FIRST MENTION 


Reason for Coming 


To travel, or to see the U,S.A. 

The U.S. offers modern education 
in the field of study 

For technical education 

Because the U.S.A, is the most 
advancedand is the world leader 

To learn English 

Received a scholarship 

Education desired not offered 
back home 

Relatives or friends are in the 
U.S.A. 

Parent's or relative's decision 

Homeland conditions not conducive 
to study 

Can work while studying 

To attend a Christian college 

“Be on my own" 

Shorter college program in the 
United States 

Came with father, who is a gov- 
ernment official 

For health reasons 

Better chance to get into college 

“The climate is better” 

Only choice at the time 

Study comparative education 

*English is my only foreign 
language" 

Totals 


Frequency Frequency 

of of First 

Mention Mention 
101 48 
73 50 
73 50 
66 55 
49 36 
30 24 
24 22 
20 13 
16 10 
15 12 
14 6 
12 12 
3 1 
2 0 
1 i 
1 0 
1 I 
1 0 
1 1 
1 1 
2 RT 
507 344 


problem by recommending that foreign students be not admitted if 
itis known that they plan to undertake medical studies here. He 
argues that "in the long run...the admissions officer who rejects 
an applicant intending to study medicine and counsels him to enter 
another field or seek his professional education at home will be 
performing a service to the student...” as well as to the cause of 
international understanding 


*[bid., p. 33. 
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Regardless of “closed” programs in some fields of study and 
other difficulties, foreign students continue to come in increasing 
numbers. Their motives for coming are both diverse and multiple; 
but in the main they are in line with age-old reasons, as Table 7 
indicates. 

The diversity of reasons, with the large numbers involved, 
caused collegiate administrators to focus attention on the problem 
of effective selection. Frequently the selection of students is made 
by other than collegiate officers. Many institutions utilize the se- 
lection machinery of the Institute of International Education. In the 
case of many government-sponsored students selections are made 
by bi-national foundations. In other cases a foreign government 
makes the choice. “Wise and impartial selection cannot be taken 
for granted. It is a matter of common observation that favoritism 
and nepotism are prominent in the choice of students in some coun- 
tries.”* Moreover, it may be well to remember that in these times 
of world ferment the student who is able to come is not always the 
student who should come. 

The selection of students is the prerogative of the individual 
institution concerned, and even where the actual selection is made 
through other agencies the college or university can materially in- 
fluence the process. Within recent years “selective admissions 
practices” have become of such concern that a series of nine arti- 
cles was printed on the subject in the News Bulletin of the Institute 
of International Education.° 

Administrative responsibility for the admission of students from 
abroad, particularly to undergraduate divisions, is most frequently 
assigned to the Director of Admissions. Data in this respect are 
indicated in Table 8. The admission of foreign students to profes- 
sional divisions and the graduate school is generally the responsi- 
bility of the dean, who is frequently guided by the recommendation 
of the division or department concerned, which reviews the appli- 
cant’s records. The following other institutional officers, persons, 


‘John W. Gardner, “The Foreign Student in America,” Foreign Affairs, XXX 
(1951-52), 641. х 


"This series ran monthly from October 1948 to June 1949. In the order of ap- 
pearance, the articles are by Paul M. Chalmers of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Robert Strozier of the University of Chicago, A. E. Bigge of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Esson M. Gale of the University of Michigan, H. A. Spindt of 
the University of California, Dorothy Nepper Marshall and Annie Leigh Broughton 
of Bryn Mawr College, Matthew F. Norton of Columbia University, Forrest G. 
Moore of the University of Minnesota, and Ivan Putnam, Jr. of the State College of 
Washington. These articles reveal that each institution represented has evolved 
different procedures and requirements in respect to foreign-student admissions. 
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or arrangements are also mentioned as being connected with the 
admission of foreign students: 


Chairman of Scholarship Committee 

Committee on International Relations 

Assistant Director, Hispanic-American Institute 
Director, Office of Student Services 

Dean of Student Affairs 

Special Foreign Student Committee 

Foreign Student Committee 

Committee on Student Exchange 


TABLE 8 


INSTITUTIONAL OFFICERS CHARGED WITH 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE ADMISSION OF 
FOREIGN STUDENTS IN 122 COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES: BY FREQUENCY OF 
MENTION AND BY FREQUENCY OF LISTING 
AS SOLE AUTHORITY FOR 
UNDERGRADUATE DIVISIONS 


Frequency as 
Frequency Sole Authority 


of for Undergrad- 

Institutional Officer* Mention uate Divisions 
Director of Admissions 67 37 
Registrar 25 14 
Committee on Admissions 41 25 
Foreign Student Adviser 11 2 
Dean of college or school 18 4 
President 4 0 

Total institutions 122 82 


*Four institutions listed the Director of Admissions and the 
Registrar as the same officer, 


A significant aspect of these data lies in the relative disasso- 
ciation (by design or by coincidence) of the foreign student adviser 
from the admission of foreign students. Only 11 institutions of the 
total reporting(122) specifically mention the foreign student adviser 
as involved in the admission of foreign students; and only two in- 
stitutions reported their foreign student adviser as exercising sole 
responsibility for such admissions. 

In effect, this kind of administrative arrangement implies a 
"separation of mind and heart." From the institutional point of 
view there is much to commend in this type of separation. Since 
the foreign student adviser is more often than not responsible for 
the orientation of the student to campus and community life, the 
disassociation of this function from that which, in effect, would 
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make him a disciplinary officer over the academic status of these 
students makes good sense. 

The mechanics of processing applications for admission from 
foreign students properly begins with the type of informational lit- 
erature forwarded to such students. Apparently there existsatrend 
toward the preparation of specially printed forms and informational 
literature for applicants from abroad. Of the institutions can- 
vassed, for example, 41 schools of the 101 that replied to the ques- 
tion, “Does your institution have a booklet of information, applica- 
tion blank, or other material especially printed for applicants from 
abroad?” responded that they do provide such special material. A 
number of institutions either use the application blank devised by 
the Institute of International Education or an adaptation of it. In 
addition, some schools have devised referral forms for internal 
use which help to keep various institutional offices advised of de- 
velopments in individual cases. . 

Some of the comments made by institutional officers in connec- 
tion with this matter are listed here to indicate points of view. 


A common error made by some American institutions is to 
insist on the posting of the foreign records on their regular 
preparatory school record blank. Since the two systems are 
never comparable, such practice is unfair to the applicant, the 
original institution, and the receiving American institution. 


Weneed dissemination of information abroad regarding cost 
of living, permissible employment, Selective Service, crowded 
conditions in U.S. institutions, — especially in the larger and 
better-known schools. Advertise the many good small colleges. 


Before leaving their countries they need information con- 
cerning the U.S. educational system, entrance requirements, 
nature and number of courses that may be taken, explanation of 
semester, quarter and term credits, sequence of courses, 
electives, etc. 


I believe that many of our problems with foreign students 
would be eliminated or minimized if a series of booklets in 
some 20 languages could be prepared and published to inform 
foreign students and their advisers of the American system of 
higher education. They are confused when we talk of semester 
hours, quality points, etc. 

The types of informational material which foreign students say 


they received from collegiate institutions before coming to the Uni- 
ted States is indicated in Table 9, based on 238 students. It should 
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be noted that this table does not include 110 students who attended 
a high school or college in the United States previous to the one of 
current attendance, excepting for those students who specifically 
indicated that their replies were in reference to the institution of 
first entry. Also,it excludes 6 students who did not reply to the 
question. 


TABLE 9 


TYPES OF INFORMATIONAL MATERIAL 
RECEIVED BY 238 FOREIGN STUDENTS 
BEFORE ADMISSION; RANKED BY 
FREQUENCY OF MENTION 


College or university catalog 157 
Application blank 146 
Registration information 83 
General information booklet or leaflet 81 
Name of an adviser 79 
Housing reservation (or forms to apply for 

housing) 72 
Picture booklet 69 
Booklet of information designed especially 

for foreign students 31 
Nothing 23 


A certificate of admission 
Correspondence with an academic adviser 
A letter from the Foreign Student Adviser 
A letter from a “Big Brother” or “Sister” 
The name of a roommate 

A physical examination form 

Issues of the college newspaper 

A letter from the college president 

A guide for women students 


кокк кою кю мю TO 


A casual look at the table reveals information that is rather dif- 
ficult to understand. What significance, for example, lies in the 
fact that more foreign students say they received the relatively 
heavy college catalog than received an application form? Review 
of the original data shows that there seems to be a relationship 
between the students who received the least number of informa- 
tional material and those who were at the same time under spon- 
sorship of a non-collegiate agency. Forty-five students are in this 
group. 

If the data are accepted at face value it must be concluded that 
92 students out of the 238 (38 per cent) were admitted without fill- 
ing out a formal application form. 

The fact that 23 students said they received nothing of an infor- 
mational nature from the college, prior to coming, at which they 
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registered initially is little short of amazing. A few of these stu- 
dents came to the United States as visitors before selecting their 
collegiate institution. Thirteen of the 23 are students who were 
“placed” by a governmental or non-college agency. 

The replies received from foreign students in respect to the 
application blank do not square with statements made by collegiate 
administrators. One hundred twenty-one of these stated that a for- 
mal institutional application together with detailed transcripts of 
previous academic work was ordinarily required before a candidate 
is admitted; two institutions added the comment that “some excep- 
tions might be made." 

It is an open secret among admissions counselors thata number 
of students from other countries secure admission credentialsfrom 
some institutions onthe strength of a letter requesting such action. 
Occasionally the letter is accompanied by an unofficial record of 
schooling completed, but often even this tenuous bit of evidence is 
lacking. The major plea of the applicant for immediate action is 
based onthe time element, his argument being that unless affirma- 
tive action is taken at once, his chance for an education in the Uni- 


ted States will be dissipated. 
The crux of the problem does not lie in collecting records but 


in securing sufficient evidence to make sure that the applicant is 
qualified and ready to profit from an educational experience in an 
American collegiate institution. Moreover, the fact that foreign 
students are usually dealt with at long range complicates, and 
makes more hazardous, admissions based upon incomplete data. 

Selective admissions practices for foreign students implies a 
screening of students by at least three criteria: ability to carry 
the program, including command of written and spoken English, 
sufficient financial resources, and sufficient social adaptability. 

Collegiate institutions surveyed were requested to reply to the 
question: “In deciding on the admission of a student from abroad, 
in your opinion how would you rate the relative importance of the 
following items ? 


“a. Testimonials regarding the applicant's character. 

*b. Superior academic record. 

*c. Certificate of graduation entitling admission of the appli- 
cant to university studies in his own country. 

“d, Physician's report certifying good health. 

*e. Evidence of interest in ‘extra-curricular’ activities. 

“f, Practical experience in non-academic work, 

“g. Skill in athletics. 

“h. Adequate financial resources. 
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“i, Member of the Christian faith. 
“j. Satisfactory scores on the American College Board En- 
trance Examination or on equivalent examination. 
“k. Plans to return to his own country. 
“1. Sufficient mastery of the English language to enable the 
student to carry a full program of course work, 
*m. Other (Please specify).” 


A frequency tabulation of responses received is given in Table 10. 


TABLE 10 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF RATINGS OF FOREIGN STUDENTS’ 
QUALIFICATIONS, AS MADE BY OFFICERS OF 122 COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Degree of Qualification, Characteristic, or Attribute 
Importance a b c d e f g h i j k 1 m 
Great 37 77 61 53 2 2 0 78 10 24 29 102 5 
Considerable 46 37 44 44 21 20 4 24 12 36 30 10 1 
Some 35 5 10 20 82 80 72 13 39 32 43 5 0 
No 0 0 0 0 1 2 9 0 13 2 1 0 0 
No comment 3 2 5 4. ш JT 33 6 40 23 18 4 114 
Not classifiable 1 i1 2 1 1 1 4 T 8 E p i 52 
Totals 122 122 122 122 122 122 122 122 122 122 122 122 122 


Item m is a free-response list of qualifications of foreign stu- 
dents considered of sufficient importance by respondents to add to 
those items already listed. Those marked of as great importance 
are: confidential endorsement from teacher asto academic record; 
ability toget along with people and to adjust to new situations; pos- 
session of fully authenticated credentials; sponsorship by individual 
or agency in his country or the U.S.; recognition of the difference 
between education in America and in his own country. 

Table 10 reveals that 102 colleges rate item 1 as “of greatest 
importance." The other noteworthy “greats” are, in order, item h, 
item b, and item c. 

The possible rating response “of no importance" was deliber- 
ately omitted from the question in order to determine the number 
of respondents who were sufficiently affected by any individual item 
to check it so. The tabulation itself, of course, provides for this 
type of response. Although some respondents wrote in the rating 
comment “of no importance" for certain items, many more, appar- 
ently, avoided such items entirely. This is seen from the large 
group who failed to respond to items е, f, g, i, j, and К. 

The highest number (13) of write-in opinions involved item i. 
Remarks ranged from *not much difference," *not considered," 
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*we do not discriminate," to *we admit without regard to race, 
color, creed, since we are a Christiancollege." Only one other item 
elicited nearly as many write-in comments: item j. Comments for 
this item varied from “impossible to secure," “по value," “if avail- 
able,” to “if English is O.K.," and “specially for graduate students.” 

Other comments reveal that there exists a tendency on the part 
of some institutions to rely heavily upon visa regulations concern- 
ing foreign students in respect to health, financial resources, and 
sufficient mastery of English. 

A few selected comments from respondents are reproduced here 
to illustrate points of view. 


Admission of foreign students should involve consideration 
of ability of university to comply with student's needs as far as 
academic work and extra-curricular activities go. 


Of above, academic record is the most important. With that, 
other desirable characteristics follow, — including language 
Skill. 


Allof the above (except i) enter intothe admissions require- 
ments complex. A proper synthesis is desirable, though real 
values can only be ascertained after the student's arrival and 


enrollment. 


It is required of a foreign student to write in his own hand- 
writing (not typewritten) a short essay on some topic; e.g., 
“Why an Education in the U.S.?” Also a complete financial 
statement on his plans of meeting his regular expenses. Of 
course, these give us an idea of his mastery in writing and 
reading the English language. 


The more important are facility with English, good mental 
health, and steady character, plus proper orientation before 
the student leaves for the United States so that he knows what 
to expect. 


We feel that it is extremely important to have foreign stu- 
dents who are interested in and have ability to contribute to 
their own communities upon their return. 

The students surveyed were requested to state what material 
and papers they were required to forward in advance of admission 
to the institution of current attendance in the United States. It was 
postulated that replies to this question would give information of 
value in determining actual practice in the admissions routine of 
these students. Table 11 summarizes the replies received. 
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Six of the original 354 students did not respond and the answers 
of 111 were considered inapplicable, inasmuch as they had either 
attended a secondary school or a collegiate institution here. Some 
of the students in the group of transferees indicated that their an- 
swers were in reference to the original college of admission and 
hence are tallied. 


TABLE 11 


TYPES OF MATERIALS AND PAPERS FORWARDED 
BY 237 FOREIGN STUDENTS WHICH WERE 
REQUIRED IN ADVANCE OF ADMISSION, 

BY FREQUENCY OF MENTION 


An application form properly completed 192 
Complete secondary school record 180 
Physician's report certifying good health 160 
Photograph 156 
Certificate of graduation 153 
Testimonials of good character 152 
Recommendations from school principal or а 

headmaster 137 
Evidence of proficiency in English 111 
Ап essay or autobiographical paper written in 

English 105 
Assurances regarding adequate financial resources 84 
Transcript(s) of university-level work completed 81 
A birth certificate 3 
No material 2 
Insurance application 1 
Reference letters from sponsoring agency 1 
Letters of recommendation from non-academic 

persons X 
Results of the American Council on Education 

Psychological Examination 1 
Information regarding academic work but not їп 

transcript form 1 
Agreement to abide by college zegulations 1 


The data show that 4 of every 5 students were required to for- 
ward in advance of admission an application form properly com- 
pleted; that 3 of every 4 students had to send a complete secondary 
School record; that roughly 2 of 3 students were required to pro- 
vide a physician's report certifying good health, and a photograph; 
but that less than half (47 per cent) had to submit evidence of pro- 
ficiency in English prior to admission. 

Competency in English, as was noted earlier, is generally con- 
sidered to be the sine qua non for the academic success of foreign 
students in American collegiate institutions. In reply to the ques- 
tion, *Does your institution require evidence of proficiency in Eng- 
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lish before a foreign student is admitted?" 103 schools (86 per 
cent) of the 120 that replied said “yes.” 

These institutions were requested to specify what evidence was 
required. They were asked to check one or more of the following: 


1. English must have been one of the subjects studied in sec- 
ondary school. (Years of English study required?) 

2. An examination in English must betaken and the results pre- 
Sented with the application. 

3. Affidavits or statements from persons who can certify that 
the applicant's English is acceptable. 

4. An essay in English written by the applicant is sufficient. 

5. Other? Please specify. 


The responses are shown in Table 12. 


TABLE 12 


TYPES OF EVIDENCE OF ENGLISH 
COMPETENCY REQUIRED OF FOREIGN 
STUDENTS BY 103 INSTITUTIONS: LISTED 
BY FREQUENCY OF MENTION, AND BY 
FREQUENCY OF ONLY REQUIREMENT 


Frequency Frequency by 
Evidence of only 
Required Mention Requirement 
Secondary School 40 6 
Examination 20 4 
Affidavits 78 35 
Essay 14 2 
Other 22 4 


Inspection of the data shows that of the 40 institutions which 
require that English have been studied in secondary school as a 
Condition for admission, only 6 list this requirement as the only 
evidence wanted. The formal school study of English shows a range 
of from 2 to 5 years and a mode of 4 years. 

While 20 schools state that an examination in English must be 
taken prior to actual admission, this requirement cannot be con- 
Sidered very seriously since it is listed by many as optional or is 
infrequently enforced. The 4 schools that list it as the only re- 
quirement give a better picture of the actual situation. The most 
Popular single method — 35 schools — of ascertaining competence 
in English is the requirement that affidavits or statements be pre- 
Sented from persons who are in position to certify that the appli- 
Cant’s English is acceptable. These are secured generally from 
consular officials or cultural attaches, teachers of English abroad, 
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an officer of the school last attended, the sponsoring agency or in- 
dividual, or from some individual known to the institution. 
Other requirements listed as a sole criterion are: 


Applicant's own decision. 

A letter inthe student's handwriting and of his own composition. 

Evidence of suitable proficiency in English; how acquired is not 
material. 

Checking by immigration authorities. 


Slightly more than half of the institutions responding employ two 
or more methods in combination in determining the English profi- 
ciency of an applicant. In addition to the types or sources of evi- 
dence already listed, institutions give attention to: 


Items of correspondence with the student — including the ap- 
plication. 

An autobiographical statement. 

The student's handling of the application form itself. 


Frequently, on arrival the student is required to take an Eng- 
lish placement or proficiency examination before actual registra- 
tion. Sometimes proficiency in the language is determined subjec- 
tively by the foreign student adviser who interviews each student. 
However determined, if language competency is weak many institu- 
tions provide various aids. 

Of the 17 institutions that do not require any evidence of English 
proficiency prior to admission, 2 have English Language Institutes 
that students may attend. Most of the 17 did not explain their rea- 
son for the policy; but replies from some are interesting. 


Evidence is too strong a word. We try to check but do not 
do so systematically. The best safeguard is the excellence of 
the student qua student. 


We feel this is something we must begin because we have 
had some unfortunate experiences. 


We are being forced to adopt such a measure as a result of 
experience. 


An English placement test is given to all beginning foreign 
students following arrival. 


While we do not require specific evidence, applicants are 
warned that the school will refuse admission unless they speak 
andunderstand English sufficiently well to pursue satisfactorily 
the courses of study. 
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We ask the student to take some responsibility in this mat- 
ter. It is specifically pointed out to him that he must be able 
| to attend classes with our regular students since we do not 
have classes for foreign students. 


Twenty-eight colleges and universities out of 121 have alumni 
in other countries upon whom they call for an objective estimate of 
a foreign applicant's ability, personality, and competence in the 
English language. In spite of various qualifications that some of 
these specify (“in some countries," “only irregularly,” "in a few 
cases,” “in 26 countries”) it is significant that 23 per cent of the 
121 do attempt *on-the-ground" screening of their foreign appli- 
cants by graduates who returned to their homeland. Three addi- 
| tional institutions remark that “this is done in a few cases.” 
| . The questionnaire sent to foreign students also included a ques- 
| tion regarding English; viz., “What evidence of proficiency in Eng- 
lish prior to admission were you asked to submit by the authorities 
| of the institution you first attended in the United States?” Table 13 
indicates their responses. 


| TABLE 13 


TYPES OF EVIDENCE OF PROFICIENCY IN 
ENGLISH SUBMITTED BY 257 FOREIGN STUDENTS 
AS A CONDITION FOR ADMISSION, LISTED BY 


FREQUENCY OF MENTION 

No evidence bo 
Statements from persons in my country who knew 8 

my knowledge of English 57 
An essay written in English : 56 
An examination in English before admission 
Secondary school transcript showing grades in 

English 8 
Report of interview committee in home country 5 
Certificate from a British education official 4 
Report from a United States consul 3 
Statement from a person in the United States who 

knew of my knowledge in English 1 
Assurances of sponsor i 


Statement that previous work was in English 


_ Of the 354 students in ће study, 88 were excluded because Eng- 
ish is their native tongue or they graduated from a secondary 
School in the United States. In addition, 9 students did not reply. 
It should be noted that of the 56 students who reported that an 
SXamination in English was required before admission, only 13 
Stated that the test was taken in their homeland. The majority of 
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these are students sponsoredor processed by the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. 

The remarkable aspect of these data isthat, correctly or incor- 
rectly, 89 students felt free to state that no evidence of proficiency 
in English was required. They represent 35 per cent of the total. 
But, as indicated above, according to replies received from colle- 
giate institutions, 86 per cent stated that they require evidence of 
proficiency in English before a foreign student is admitted. Can it 
be assumed on the basis of replies received from the students 
themselves that one-third of them are unaware that most colleges 
and universities in the United States are measuring their compe- 
tence in English? Or should it be concluded that these students 
entered one of the 17 schools (or others not included in this survey) 
that do not require such evidence prior to admission? 

Admission by entrance examination is a technique widely used 
inthe United States for American students whose previous scholas- 
tic record does not give promise of success in college. This tech- 
nique, however, seems to be utilized infrequently in connection with 
the admission of foreign students. Only 19 schools (16 per cent) 
out of 120 have an arrangement whereby an applicant from abroad 
may take an entrance examination. Small as it is this number can- 
not be taken literally since at least 6 state that the testing is done 
on campus after the student has arrived. In addition, one school 
makes no mention of the examinations used nor of the mechanics 
employed. At most, then, only 12 institutions of the total canvassed 
have some type of arrangement whereby an applicant from abroad 
may take entrance tests in his homeland. Six of the 12 report that 
they utilize the services of the College Entrance Examination 
Board; 4report the utilization of some type of examination in Eng- 
lish (Robert Lado's English Proficiency Examination, the General 
Educational Development Test, or the *Co-op" English Test), which 
is administered by cultural attaches or consular officers abroad; 
1 institution uses its own General Education Examination, which is 
evaluated by its Committee on Scholarships, but it does not state 
the manner of its administration; and the remaining institution 
makes use of the “American Council on Education Psychological 
Test administered by a teacher or someone known in the other 
country.” 

Comments regarding entrance examinations for these students 
vary considerably. For example, 


We should do this. 


United States authorities are charged with the responsibility 
of ascertaining that the minimums are met. 
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We rely on the Institute of International Education where 
possible. . 


English Examination for Foreign Students is given by the 
College Entrance Examination Board. Applicants are requested 
to write to the Board, Princeton, New Jersey, or get in touch 
with a United States consul or other United States government 
representative. 


The data received from collegiate institutions regarding exam- 
inations are in line with information received from students who 
were asked whether they had to pass an entrance examination before 
admission to the institution they were now attending. Twenty-three 
per cent (82) of the 350 students who replied admitted that they took 
entrance tests. When asked to state where the examinations were 
taken, 58 of these 82 said *at the college in the United States"; 
8 said *at a high school in the United States"; and only 13 stated 
that the tests were taken in their home country. These 13 are na- 
tionals of 11 nations; viz., 


Canada - 2 India -1 
Chile -1 Iran -1 
China -2 Jordan -1 
Columbia - 1 Netherlands - 1 
France -1 Norway -1 
Germany - 1 


Types of tests taken by these students varied considerably. The 
two Canadians were the only ones that identified their tests as those 
given by the College Entrance Examination Board. The Norwegian 
simply stated that he took an oral examination before a United 
States consul in his country. The others took substantial tests in 
English, mathematics, science, social science, foreign language, 
and also a psychological test. 

Most of the 58 who mentioned that they took examinations at the 
college of their attendance either took placement tests or the regu- 
lar freshman battery. 

The only valid generalization that can be made is that no satis- 
factory plan for examinations has been developed for foreign stu- 
dents. Some administrators feel that some device or procedure for 
testing at long range should be developed; others believe that such 
testing is highly questionable as to usefulness. Principally their 
argument is that the validity of test results is too much dependent 
on language and culture factors and that this operates with special 
force against nationals of non-English speaking countries. 
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Another aspect of foreign student admissions concerns appli- 
cants whohave not followed and completed the usualor normal sec- 
ondary school course of studies in their country. The multiple- 
ladder system of school organization abroad effectively bars from 
university studies in their homeland those who have not from an 
early age prepared for such admission. John W. Gardner states 
the case succinctly: 


In many countries domestic circumstances are such that 
only a favored few get through the tight bottleneck of the lower 
educational system to the college level, at which most interna- 
tional exchange takes place. Inthelightof our American tradi- 
tion of keeping the road to achievement open at all times to 
talent drawn from every social level, it would be ironic if we 
fell into the error of seeking talent in other countries only from 
the favored few, leaving it to the Communists to recruit — as 
they eagerly do — the vigorous and Striving potential leaders 
outside this charmed circle. 


Practice is equally divided on this problem among the institu- 
tions sampled. Of 116 colleges and universities which replied to 
the question, *Does your institution admit foreign students who 
have not followed and completed the usual or normal secondary 
course of studies in their country?" 58 replied *yes" and 58 
said “no.” 

Respondents in the latter group gave such reasons as the follow- 
ing to explain their policy: 


There are so many difficulties about admitting foreign stu- 


dents we cannot take more chances on the students being ready 
for college. 


There are toomany applicants who have followed the normal 
course of education to justify our considering other cases. We 
can accept only a few of those applying. 


Due tothe fact that... is strictly devoted to technical studies, 
all applicants must meet our entrance requirements. 


We would prefer that the establishment of equivalents be 
determined before the student leaves his home country. Thus 
we have very few exceptions from usual or normal. 


John W. Gardner, op. cit., p. 641; with the permission of the editor of Foreign 
Affairs. 
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The 58 *yes" institutions generally impose restrictions or qual- 
ifications to safeguard their practice. These include: 

Age — usually 21 years or over. 

Examinations to determine academic aptitude and/or equiva- 
lency. 

Sponsorship by a reputable agency or individual that the institu- 
tion can trust. 

Admission to a non-degree division for a trial period. 

Admission as special students. (This appears to be the most 
popular procedure.) 

One institution states that *students who have received the 
equivalent of their country's secondary school studies via private 
tutoring and who validate their preparation with government exam- 
inations and certificates are considered as eligible for admission 
as those with institutional instruction.” 

A common practice among institutions in the admission of 
American students is to act on their application for admission be- 
fore final graduation from high school. From responses received 
in reply to the question whether this practice is extended to over- 
Seas students, it appears that the practice is quite limited. Thirty- 
two institutions replied that they do, 56 that they do not, 31 that the 
question is not applicable, and 3 made no comment. 

Three factors seem to have influenced replies to the question: 

1. The European school year frequently ends in July, thus mak- 
ing it very difficult to usethis policy. (School years elsewhere dif- 
fer also.) 

2. Some schools admit before final graduation because they 
COnsider completion of some earlier grade or class as sufficient 
for equivalency. d 

3. Provisional or tentative admission (or *special") is granted 
Prior to final graduation to expedite visa permits, travel arrange- 
ments, etc., but usually in such cases notice of final acceptance is 
contingent upon receipt of the graduation certificate. 

Remarks made by some institutions that replied *no" to the 
question include the following: 


Students may be admitted as "special," not degree candi- 
dates. When graduation is expected, credentials must be com- 
pleted as promised before the end of the first term. 


Too much difficulty securing complete records later. 


No, except for exceptional cases. 
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No, except for Canadians for whom receipt of certification 
of graduation later poses no problem. 


Where the practice of admitting a foreign student before final 
graduation is followed there does not appear to be undue difficulty 
in securing final clearance of graduation certificates or records. 
Only 6 of the 32 institutions that practice this procedure report that 
they encounter difficulty in securing proper records. 

Institutions surveyed were requested to indicate whether admis- 
sion “on probation" widely used for American students was a tech- 
nique extended to foreign students. Of the 118 that responded to the 
request, 42 replied “yes” and 76 “no,” 

Probation is synonymous with “special student” status at some 
institutions. Other institutions follow the policy for some of their 


divisions or colleges but not for all. Some of the observations re- 
ported on the practice follow: 


Occasionally on transfer from other American institutions. 


Subject to demonstration of full qualifications. Sometimes 
this is limited to questions of English command. 


In a sense all are “on probation,” but they must all have 


minimum requirements for the particular class or graduate 
study. 


From another United States school on transfer, but would 
not encourage such a student to leave his home in a foreign 
country. 


All students from non-English-speaking countries are “on 
trial” for one or two quarters. 


This is seldom done, but sometimes a student with a lower 
average presents recommendations which we feel would war- 
rant an opportunity for the individual. 


...aS a kind of warning that graduate work here will be 
difficult. 


On the other hand, a college administrator commented that “the 
policy of admission on probation... might add to the natural inse- 
curity which many of these young people feel on coming into a new 
situation.” 

The students were asked to state whether at the time they came 
they were admitted on condition or probation. Their responses 
were: 34, “yes”; 296,“no”; 23, no reply; and 1, “don’t know.” 
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The reasons they gave are about what every worker in the field 
might expect. Most of these could have been advanced by American 
students. Thirty of the 34 “yes” students gave the following rea- 
sons; 4 gave no reason: 


Inability of institution to evaluate foreign credits. (7) 
Weak in English. (6) 

Continuance of scholarship contingent on good grades. (3) 
Lacked complete academic records. (3) 

Weak scores on placement tests. (3) 

Don’t know. (2) 

Arrived too late to take exams. (1) 

All foreign students are admitted on condition. (1) 
Condition of making a “C” average. (1) 

Advised foreign institution was not accredited. (1) 
Advanced standing contingent on good performance. (1) 
Admitted with deficiencies for engineering. (1) 


Another policy problem lies in the following question asked of 
institutions: “Is it possible for a foreign student already in the 
United States on a student visa who has not yet attended another 
school to gain admission to your institution?” Of the 116 replies 
received, 106 schools (91 per cent) reported that such admissions 
ауе made. Allof the 116 will consider an application received from 
a foreign student who has completed some work in a sister insti- 
tution. 

Thirteen of the 106 schools attached provisos concerning such 
admissions. These involve one or more of the following guidelines: 

1. Approval by the District Director of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service for such change of institutions. 

2. Clearance with the school of original admission. 

3. Provided the evidence does not show that the student visa is- 
sued for attendance elsewhere is really a means to gain admission 
to an institution other than the one originally selected. 

Deducting these 13 from the 106 admitting leaves 93 colleges 
and universities that do not hesitate to admit a student who was 
granted a permit to enter the United States for study at a sister 
institution. Maintenance and support of the provision in the immi- 
gration laws permitting a change of school prior to actual attend- 
ance at the institution of original admission is highly desirable. 
The crux of this provision involves the protection of the student 
from attendance at institutions of dubious value in terms of the 


student's objectives. 
*Diploma mills" are not, legitimately, sister institutions, and 
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their activities should not be encouraged or condoned.” This is 
especially true for those students who must inquire at long range 
and do not have ready access to impartial and competent advice 
concerning such “mills.” Lack of proper information probably 
partially explains the predilection of foreign students to seek ad- 
mission to the larger and better-known institutions. Their choice 
operates as a kind of insurance for them against involvement in 
fly-by-night institutions. On the other hand, it also operates to the 
disadvantage of excellent but smaller and less-known institutions 
that are equipped to service the needs of foreign students as well 
as or better than the larger schools. 

Nevertheless, it appears unwise to encourage a practice which 
permits atype of student “shopping” which results not only in love’s 
labor lost to the institution of original admission but reflects ad- 
versely as well on higher education in America generally. 

Most institutions that admit students from abroad encounter 
from time to time the problem of what to do with students who ar- 
rive on campus weeks after a semester has begun. In situations 
like this colleges and universities do what they can. If a closure 
date for applications were established, the problem would arise less 
frequently. To determine their policy in this matter institutions 
were asked whether, since time and distance are important factors 
in the admission of students from abroad, they had a “deadline” or 
closure date for the acceptance of applications. 

Replies received from 120 institutions reveal that 42 schools do 
and 78 do not have an application deadline. The closure date, where 
practiced, ranges from 1 to 24 weeks, but the mode is generally 8 
weeks. Where deadlines are set they seem to be governed by such 
factors as the following: 

Space and time. That is, distance from the campus, type of 
transportation and amount of legal proceedings involved to clear 
passport and visa requirements. 

Scholarship. Early application appears to be essential since 
many institutions determine the recipients of scholarship grants 
four to six months in advance. 

September-term admissions only. Institutions that do not admit 
students in the middle of the academic year tend to stress to appli- 
cants the importance of early application. 

Housing. Crowded conditions in dormitories on some college 


"For a brief discussion of these fly-by-night schools by the Chief of the Higher 
Education Division, United States Office of Education, see Frederick J. Kelly, 


“Diploma Mills,” Institute of International Education News Bulletin, XXV, No. 5 
(February 1, 1950), 15. 
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campuses give weight to a deadline, especially if other facilities 
are unobtainable or are located at a distance from the campus. 
| Orientation Week. The proper orientation of a foreign student 
is a procedure that is considered by some institutions as extreme- 
ly important. This will include time for placement testing to vali- 
date tentative grant of credit, testing for proficiency in written, 
Oral and aural English, as well as conferring with an academic 
counselor regarding a program of studies and registration infor- 
mation. 

Quotas. Some institutions — particularly as regards admission 
to a professional program — admit students only up to a set quota. 


A number of very interesting comments were received on this 
question. A selection follows: 


We receive applications for admission the year round and 
process them the year round. When an application is received 
shortly prior to the opening of a given term we notify the stu- 
dent that he cannot be considered for that term but we will 
consider him for a term beginning at a later date. 


*Yes" applies to students applying for scholarships. Com- 
mittee meets from middle to last of March to make assign- 
ments for the following year. Others are advised to apply a 
year to six months in advance. It all depends on the country 
and conditions of official credentials. 


The date is determined by the distance to the applicant's 
home and our estimate of his ability to get here on time. 


If the student can take care of everything in time to enter 
a certain semester, all is well. If not, he must wait until the 
next semester. In our letter of acceptance we state the date on 
which he must be present, and some delay until the next semes- 
ter if there is any danger of their not making it on time. This 
usually involves a second letter of admission. 


No special date – they run the same risk as native appli- 
cants of being refused when our capacity is reached. Our Arts 
and Science College is limited to 1,000 students; otherwise 
dormitory space is the limiting factor. 


From an international relations viewpoint, as well as that of pupil 
personnel policy, a very crucial problem in handling applications 
for admission from foreign students is one that frequently receives 
farless attention than it deserves. This is the problem of counsel- 
ing a rejected applicant. One worker in the field advises that 
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We should personalize our admissions procedure until the 
foreign student, whether accepted or rejected, knows that the 
decision was reached after the university had viewed his ap- 
plication in its most favorable light. Finally, we must coop- 
erate in following through on each student so that none fails to 
reach his goal.? 


To ascertain current practice in the counseling of rejected for- 
eign applicants, institutions were asked: “In case a student from 
abroad who has applied for admission to your institution is not ad- 
mitted, is it your practice to refer either the student or his cre- 
dentials to another institution that may be willing to accept the stu- 
dent?" Of the 119 replies, only 31 make referrals. Of these, 4 
indicated that they do this *on request" of the applicant. Five in- 
stitutions that do not make referrals stated that they would make 
such referrals at the request of the student. An additional 4 that 
state they do not make referrals do so *only when the student seeks 
a course of study not offered here." 

The problem of the referralof inadmissible students from other 
countries, like that for our own students, is more complicated than 
appears on the surface. For example, as one institution points out, 
"there is a veritable flood of unsolicited applications for scholar- 
ships each year." Aside from Suggesting to the student that con- 
tact be made with the Institute of International Education or with 
Some foundation directly concerned with nationals of a particular 
country, little else can be done. In Some cases where an applica- 
tion deadline is adhered to, admission decision is made far enough 
ahead to allow the applicant to make other arrangements, if unsuc- 
cessful. Another facet of the problem is that the practice of refer- 
ring credentials of inadmissible Students to other institutions is not 
always appreciated by receiving schools. Especially is this true 
where inadmissibility is based upon the quality of the applicant's 
academic record. When lack of proficiency in English is the major 
factor in non-admission the applicant may be referred to an English 
Language Institute. 

Institutions that practice referral of students as a counseling 
function, especially where the program desired is not offered, usu- 
ally write the student regarding what disposition should be made of 
his records and make suggestions where feasible. In some in- 
stances, moreover, such students may be referred to a high school 
affiliated with the college or university. Twenty-five of the insti- 
tutions surveyed have a high school department, 


"Forrest G. Moore, “Selective Admissions Practices,” Institute of International 
Education News Bulletin, XXIV, No. 8 (May 1, 1949), 29. 
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A. The Evaluation of Credentials 


There is no more salient problem in the admission of foreign 
students than that of evaluating their credentials and properly 
placing them in our academic *ladder." This is an old problem, of 
course, but the greatly increased number of foreign students coming 
to this country within recent years has aggravated the problem to 
larger proportions and complexity. At times thetask is frustrating 
because no two credentials, even from the same country, seem to 
fit the pattern expected. Inevitably, then, evaluations tend to be 
tailored to the individual without much concern for uniformity. 

The admissions officer or academic dean frequently feels him- 
Self to be between Scylla and Charybdis, for there is as much danger 
in elevating a student to a place where academic success is unlikely 
as there is in asking an able student to repeat an elementary step. 
In commenting on this, Abul Sassani, specialist in the Division of 
International Educational Relations of the United States Office of 
Education, says: “One point should be made clear...[the student] 
would not lose much by repeating a subject or two, but his failure 
in even one course may have an irreparably demoralizing result, ”* 

Over the years various aids and sources of information have 
been made available tocollege and university officials perplexed by 
the problem of academic equivalency. These services have been in 
greater demand of late not only because of the increase in numbers 
of foreign students but also because they have been coming from 
countries that previously supplied few and because their distribution 
among a larger number of collegiate institutions in this country has 
affected schools with little previous experience. 

Probably every worker in the field is acquainted with the serv- 
ices provided by the Division of International Educational Relations 
of the United States Office of Education. Asmall staff of specialists. 


“Foreign Student Credentials: the Near East and Africa,” 


*Abul Н. К. Sassani, 
etin, XXV, No. 9 (June 1, 1950), 11. 
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has since 1918 aided colleges ana universities in interpreting and 
evaluating credentials presented by foreign students. Requests for 
help in making evaluations, given by selected years, shows a steady 
increase, namely: 


1918- 1 с 1932- 611 
1924- 81 1945 - 1,466 
1928 - 299 1948 - 2,898? 


By the close of January 1947, the cumulative evaluations made 
reached 16,757 and these were increased to 24,928 at the time the 
Office of Education marked its thirtieth year of providing this 
service. As of May 1952, a grand total of 33,432 evaluations had 
been made of foreign credentials.? 

The procedure and policies followed by the Office of Education 
in providing this service are described below in some detail be- 
cause of their importance. 


Except in rare cases, the Office will not accept for evalua- 
tion any credentials which are sent to it by the student himself. 
The regular procedure is for him to submit his academic doc- 
uments, or certified copies thereof, to the American college or 
university to which he seeks admission, and the latter will then, 
if it desires assistance, forward them to the Office with a re- 
quest for their evaluation. A similar procedure should be fol- 
lowed by persons who need to have the records of any foreign 
Schooling evaluated as part of the process of examination or 
certification for the practice of a profession. The documents 
should first be submitted to the appropriate state officers who 
will if they so desire, request the Office for assistance. The 
completed evaluations are sent by the Office to the institutional 
Or state officers who have requested them. 

It should be noted that the Office policy is to consider each 
individual case on its merits, rather than to apply any arbitrary 
or fixed determination as to the approximate equivalence be- 
tween the schools, certificates and degrees of any particular 
country and those of the United States. In brief, its object is to 


?The data for the years prior to 1948 are from Alina M. Lindegren, “Evaluation 
of Foreign Credentials by the U.S. Office of Education," Higher Education, Ш, No. 
1" (May 1, 1947), 1 and from a mimeographed report by the same author written in 
1946; the figure for 1948 is from Kendric N. Marshall, ^The Evaluation of Foreign 
Credentials,” Institute of International Education News Bulletin, XXV, No. 2 (No- 
vember 1, 1949), 10. 


‘Letter from Marjorie C. Johnston, Acting Chief, Foreign Educational Systems 
Branch, Division of Higher Education, U.S. Office of Education, May 21, 1952. 
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provide a helpful interpretation of what the foreign schooling, as 
documented by the credentials submitted in each individual 
case, means in terms of education in the United States. 

And it should also be noted that the evaluation services of the 
Office are merely advisory, and that the institutional or state 
Officers who request them are under neither legal nor moral 
obligation to follow the recommendations which are made. The 
evaluations represent an objective professional judgment as to 
the extent and quality of the schooling which is covered by the 
documentary evidence submitted. Frequently, however, college 
and university officials receive other kinds of significant in- 
formation concerning the qualifications of the foreign applicant 
which should be considered inrelation to admission and the level 
Of placement. In general, the recommendations of the Office 
probably lean slightly toward conservatism.* 


The self-admitted conservatism of the Office of Education in 
making recommendations for advanced standing credit as well as 
for secondary school units to be granted has been a matter of dis- 
cussion among collegiate institutions. At a conference of some 30 
institutional officers called by the United States Office of Education, 
April 1947, on the evaluation of foreign credentials, the reported 
Consensus was that the evaluations of the Office in the cases of Far 
Eastern institutions have been too liberal; in the cases of European 
institutions the evaluations have been extremely conservative; and 
in the cases of Latin- American institutions evaluations have been 
satisfactory." 

Criticism of the conservative evaluations made by the Office 
was particularly vocal at a seminar on foreign education called by 
Columbia University in November 1948, which I attended. A report 
of the seminar notes that “a great many differences of opinion and 
interpretation of facts immediately came to light. The chief argu- 
ments were by Miss Lindegren of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion on one side and various admissions personnel on the other." 

Perhaps the height of the criticism was reached when many col- 
leges and universities received a “Proposal for the Establishment 


“Kendric М. Marshall, ор. cit., рр. 11-12. 
j i argaret Ruth Smith, a colleague who 
attended Ше шс" he КЕ о “Evaluating Credentials of 
Oreign Students," Journal of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
XXII (July 1947), 534-39. 
"*Report on the Seminar on Foreign Education, November 22-24, 1948.” (Mim- 
ograph, New York: Columbia University, 1948), p. 1. 
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of a Foreign Evaluation Board,” from which I quote: 


While evaluations and outlines from the United States Office 
of Education and other private regional organizations have 
proved helpful to many in the evaluation of foreign credentials, 
the need has often been felt for an evaluating organization com- 
posed of, constituted by, and organized for educational institu- 
tions, which will thus be responsive to their individual needs 
and not to any higher policy. 

As the educational center of the world shifts towards the 
United States, the need for such an organization will grow 
greater, and, as the foreign student population of the United 
States increases, not only the large universities but even the 
smaller colleges will find foreign students among their appli- 
cants. It will obviously be impossible for any but the largest 
institutions to maintain personnel whose duties are restricted 
to processing foreign student applications and even in the case 
of thelarger institutions, it proves impossible to maintain com- 
plete, up to date files on foreign education. The need of some 
organization, therefore, which will collect and evaluate in terms 
of American education the educational systems and institutions 
of foreigncountries becomes obvious. Such an organization, due 
to its very nature, would be enabled to gather, maintain, and 
disseminate complete, detailed, up to date information on for- 
eign education, and, while it would not, of itself, insure a stand- 
ard evaluation of any foreign educational system, as all institu- 
tions using its facilities would be free to interpret its findings 
according to their own situation, this end would, no doubt, even- 
tually be achieved as a resultof obtaining standard and accurate 
information concerning foreign educational systems and institu- 
tions and their evaluation. 7 


Probably because of its administrative burdens and because it 
would duplicate a service already provided by the United States Of- 
fice of Education, the proposed scheme was never put into effect. 
But discussion of the role of the United States Office of Education 
in making evaluations of foreign credentials continued. As recently 
as May 1952, Dean Ralph A. Sawyer, Chairman of the Committee on 
Problems of Foreign Students of the Associationof Graduate Schools, 
is reported as saying that “we do not want an international ac- 
crediting association. As experience is gained in the various grad- 
uate schools here, the comparative performance of students from 


"Anonymous. 
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different countries and from particular institutions within a given 
country will begin to emerge. "? 

Other sources of aid in the evaluation of documents presented 
by foreign students are available and may be consulted by admis- 
sions officers. On the state level, an advisory evaluation may be 
Secured in a few instances from the state education department. 
An outstanding example of this service is found in New York, where 
under the Assistant Commissioner for Professional Education, a 
Bureau of Professional Examination and Registration provides a 
fairly comprehensive program of evaluation. In the past the Bureau 
provided its service to out-of-state schools, but since 1952 it has 
been limited to those involving actual admissions to professions in 
New York State and to requests from state schools. 

Sometimes anadmissions officer can turn to admissions officials 
Of neighboring institutions that handle larger numbers of foreign 
students. The Institute of International Education, on request, also 
provides help, as do other private agencies and bi-national founda- 
tions. Suggestions regarding evaluation by these latter sources, 
however, run the risk of being over-generous, and admissions of- 
ficials need to be conscious of this factor. For example, Edgar J. 
Fisher of the Institute of International Education believes that *a 
good general rule is that the graduates of urban secondary schools, 
namely the lycees, gymnasia or liceos, can usually be placed in a 
college junior class." я 

Institutions surveyed were asked to indicate what specific 
SOurces of information they found to be most useful in making 
evaluations of credentials presented by foreign applicants. Replies 
received from 81 institutions are classified in Table 14. 

The sum of the frequencies of mention in the table differs from 
thatof the number of institutions replying because often the institu- 
tion cited several useful sources. When these sources are tabulated 
by the frequency of first citation, their rank-order is identical with 
that shown in the table. : 

The agencies and associations listed include the United States 
Office of Education, the Institute of International Education, state 
departments of instruction, the Department of Education of the 
Methodist Church, the American Association of Collegiate Regis- 


nference on Problems of Admission and 


а 
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Academic Placement of Graduate Students 
Eraph, Washington: Office of Education, May 1952), p. 1. 


"Edgar І. Fisher, “Foreign Students on the Campus,” Journal of The American 
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trars and Admissions Officers, and the National Association of 
Foreign Student Advisers. 

The individuals listed include faculty members, the student 
himself, students from the country in question already enrolled, 
foreign alumni abroad, and Americans temporarily residing abroad. 


TABLE 14 


USEFUL SOURCES OF INFORMATION IN EVALUATING 
FOREIGN CREDENTIALS MENTIONED BY 
81 COLLEGIATE INSTITUTIONS 


Source Frequency of Mention 
Agencies or associations 48 
Individuals 27 
Monographs : 22 
Other 20 
Other collegiate institutions 9 


The monographs and other publications cited did not begin to 
exhaust the possibilities in this category of information. There 
exists a real need for an up-to-date annotated bibliography of good 
sources. 

The other sources include: 


A card file of previous case histories 

Observation or study of students already enrolled 
Comparisons with practices at other institutions 
Direct correspondence with foreign institutiens 
Embassies and consulates 

Conferences and workshops (“swapping” experiences). 


Table 15 gives data on the procedure institutions employ in 
evaluating credentials presented by foreign students. The pro- 
cedures listed below are simplified in the table. 


Evaluation is made by someone connected with the institution. 

Documents are forwarded to the Division of International 
Educational Relations of the Office of Education for an advisory 
evaluation. 

Consultation with admissions officials of other institutions 
which admit large numbers of foreign students. 

Submission of the documents to the state department of in- 
struction for comment and recommendation. 

Consultation with an admissions official of one of the state 
universities. 
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Types of other procedures are: 


Personal conferences with student during the regular en- 
rollment period, at which time whatever material we can gather 
on the man's background is used. 


Validating examinations to establish credit in similar courses 
required at this institution. 


We have made excellent use of the advice and information 
gained from the students who have been enrolled...from all 
parts of the world. 


Placement tests are frequently given. 


We work closely with the Institute of International Education 
in many of our admissions. 


TABLE 15 


PROCEDURES FOLLOWED BY 121 INSTITUTIONS 
IN EVALUATING FOREIGN CREDENTIALS 


Frequency Frequency 


of of Single 

Procedure Mention Procedure 
The institution concerned 99 32 
Office of Education 71 5 

Institution having many 

foreign students 30 2 
State department of instruction 20 0 
State university 16 1 
Other 5 0 


The data show what one would normally expect; namely, that the 
great bulk of the work is done by an official of the institution con- 
cerned. Referral to the Division of International Education of the 
United States Office of Education occurs when unusual documents 
are presented by the applicant, or when the institution lacks previ- 
ous experience. Two major complaints regarding referrals to the 
Office of Education are current: the service is too slow, thus les- 
sening its value, and the evaluations received are insufficiently 
detailed to be really helpful and satisfactory. 

Many of the smaller institutions take advantage of the extensive 
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experience of the larger schools. Consultation with these serves 
not only to solve quickly an admissions problem but also has the 
effect of somewhat standardizing evaluations of particular docu- 
ments within state boundaries. The same effect results when re- 
ferrals are made tothe state department of education or instruction 
where such service exists. 

Ex post facto procedure in evaluation (interviews, validating 
tests, advice of other students already enrolled from the same 
country) creates as many or more problems as it solves. Such de- 
vices seem inevitable, however, in the absence of more reliable 
criteria, Moreover, a degree of qualitative as well as quantitative 
differentiation results among applicants presenting identical cre- 
dentials on the basis of such factors as individual proficiency in 
English, curricular objective, and the quality of school marks 
earned. 

The majority of colleges and universities canvassed allow 
foreign students to take examinations for advanced-standing credit 
— specifically, 73 institutions of 118 that replied to the question on 
it. Institutions that allow this frequently qualify the privilege by 
restrictions. Some of these are: 

1. Prohibition of tests for beginning courses in a student's 
native language. 

2. Examinations are possible only in languages other than the 
native tongue and English. 

3. If records evidence preparation in an area on a university 
level. 

4. When students feel that they should receive more credit 
than recommended by the United States Office of Education, and 
their previous course of study seems to justify it. 

5. Examinations are not permitted in the first two years nor in 
the conversation courses in the native tongue. 

Examinations are sometimes taken by foreign students attending 
institutions whose policy is not to grant advanced-standing credit 
onthis basis. In such cases tests are utilized for placement pur- 
poses or for waiver from required courses, but without credit. The 
practice of credit by examination is less common in professional 
schools where curriculums are more specialized, 

Of the 73 institutions that indicated that their policy permits 
credit by examination, 43 reported on the rank-order of subject 
areas in which testees are usually successful in receiving credit. 
These are, by frequency of mention, foreign languages (49), mathe- 
matics (42), laboratory sciences (24), social sciences (17), English 
(15), and other areas (7). The other areas include such subjects as 
music, philosophy, engineering, and education. 
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The ranking of the subject areas is largely what one would ex- 
pect, except that the third-place position of the laboratory sciences 
reflects perhaps more the numerical preponderance of foreign stu- 
dents registered in science programs than the excellence of labo- 
ratory science instruction abroad. 

It appears that most foreign students either do not know or do 
not take advantage of the opportunity for advanced-standing credit 
by examinations. Only 8 per cent (27) of 333 students had taken any 
examinations for advanced credit at any college or university in the 
United States. Ten reported that they took the examinations for 
credit in a foreign language. Other subject areas mentioned were 
Science (5), English (5), mathematics (4), economics (2), business 
(2), and a half-dozen less frequent subjects. 

About one-half of the foreign students have had some university 
Study in their own country before coming to the United States, ac- 
cording to estimates made by 115 reporting collegiate institutions. 
Only 3 of these schools stated that none of their foreign students 
had had university studies in their homeland, while 39 institutions 
estimated that more than half of their students had attended a uni- 
versity in their own country. One respondent remarked: *We don't 
admit freshmen from foreign countries. A minimum of one year of 
college work is required," Others, in general, commented that stu- 
dents from the Far East and Europe have usually done college or 
university work before coming, but that Near East and Hispanic- 
American students usually come as freshmen. 

It should be noted that a pertinent factor involved in replies re- 
ceived on this matter hinges on the policies of institutions in re- 
Spect to evaluation of studies completed in secondary schools abroad. 
For this reason, itis necessary to examine the practices and policies 
of American colleges and universities in the evaluation of foreign 
Secondary school credentials. 

This examination is not intended to be an exhaustive account of 
practices by institutions of higher learning in America in evaluating 
the academic documents of secondary school graduates abroad; 
rather, its intent is todiscover the practices for selected countries 
from which large numbers of foreign students have come within re- 
cent years. Practices in evaluation for these countries, moreover, 
might give useful information for countries not included that follow 
a similar pattern of secondary school instruction. 

This portion of the survey provides (with a few variations), an 
introductory thumbnail sketch of the usual or basic pre-university 
program that one finds for the country concerned and replies to 
three pertinent questions asked of collegiate institutions: 

A. What minimum schoolcertificateis required for admission? 
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B. Is advanced-standing credit granted to a graduate of the 
secondary school from the country in question? 


C. How much credit is allowed? 


Finally, there is provided for some countries a short discussion 
of the data receivedas well as selected comments from respondents. 
Rarely did all of the 122 basic institutions in the study supply data 
on these questions. 


HISPANIC-AMERICA 


Hispanic-American countries generally provide a five-or six- 
year elementary program followed by a six-or five-year secondary 
school. A characteristic feature of the secondary school program 
is its divisionintotwocycles, Thedegreeof Bachillerato is granted 
(except in Brazil and Peruwhere it is a university-level degree) on 
completion of the second cycle, 

In considering the qualifications for admission of applicants from 
these countries, 2 of 66 institutions require the certificate of the 
first cycle of the secondary school and 64 require the certificate 
(Bachillerato) ої the second cycle. Only 14 of these institutions grant 
advanced-standing credit for the Bachillerato, Of these 14, 6 allow 
credit up to one year; 2, up to two years; 2, *on recommendation 
of the United States Office of Education”; 3, on the basis of place- 
ment examinations; and 1, on the *merits of each case." 

Some of the institutions that do not, as a rule, grant advanced- 
standing credit to an applicant presenting the Bachillerato certifi- 
cate doso “in unusual cases,” and thenusually by examination, One 
School in this group stated that *graduates of the Brazilian second- 
ary schools may, in some instances, receive...credit up to about 
18 semester hours,” Three institutions that do grant advanced 
credit for the Bachillerato commented that the amount * depends on 
school attended and performance," or that “quality is more im- 
portant than quantity." 


CANADA 


Junior matriculation in Canadian provinces represents the com- 
pletion of a total of 11 school years, except in the provinces of 
Ontario and British Columbia where 12 are required, Senior ma- 
triculation means the completion of a 13th year in the latter two 
provinces, and Grade XII in all others. Canadian universities ad- 
mit to freshman standing all applicants that present a Junior Ma- 
triculation Certificate irrespective of the province in which it was 
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acquired. Applicants with Senior Matriculation Certificates earned 
in any province are admitted to sophomore standing. 

In considering the qualifications for admission of applicants from 
Canadian provinces, 37 of 78 institutions require the Junior Ma- 
triculation Certificate and 41, the Senior Matriculation Certificate. 
Fifty-five institutions grant advanced-standing credit for the Senior 
Matriculation Certificate but grant it only up tooneyear (except for 
one institution, which did not specify). 

Although 41 institutions require the Senior Matriculation Cer- 
tificate for admission, 20 of them grant advanced-standing credit 
for it, Logically, then, these 20 may be added to the 37 schools that 
admit to freshman standing on the basis of the Junior Matriculation 
Certificate, making a total of 57 institutions, or 73 per cent of the 
78 that replied to the question on it, that require only this certifi- 


cate for admission to the freshman class. 
The 55 institutions that grant advanced-standing credit for the 


Senior Matriculation Certificate include 6 schools that do so only 
for Grade XIII in the provinces of Ontario and British Columbia; 
hence only a total of 49 schools represented in this study follow, in 
general, the admissions practices of Canadian universities. One 
must say “in general” because a number of schools place restric- 
tions upon both the amount and type of credit allowed. It may prove 
useful to list some of these restrictions. 
Credit is not usually granted for science courses unless we 
can secure evidence from the school that regular laboratory 
courses were offered. We sometimes grant credit for the theory 


course should the student not continue in science. 


Certain subjects may be accepted in transfer, but this is 
determined after a personal interview with the student after his 


arrival on campus. 
If a student wishes any college credit for Senior Matricu- 
lation subjects she must take... examinations insuch subjects. 


A total of 15 semester hours allowed for work in language, 
mathematics, and history. 


If warranted by placement tests. 
Credit is allowed for individual subjects in which honor 
standings were earned, Third Class or better. 


ENGLAND 
In England, both the Senior School Certificate and the Matricu- 
lation Certificate represent the completion of a five-year secondary 
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School program based ona five-year elementary program. Most 
students qualify for either at about the ageof 16. The Higher School 
Certificate is generally earned after an additional 2 years of study 
beyond the Senior School Certificate or Matriculation Certificate. 

In 1950-51 a new system was initiated, A General Education 
Certificate marked “Pass” will admit to British universities. It is 
rightly described as “an attempt to do away with present confusion 
arising from certificates of varying standards." 

In considering the qualifications for admission of applicants from 
England, 23 of 58 institutions require the Senior School Certificate, 
30, the University Matriculation Certificate, and 5, the Higher School 
Certificate. Five of the 64 institutions of the 122 in the study that 
did not respond to the questionsaid simply that they follow the rec- 
ommendations of the United States Office of Education. Thirty-seven 
institutions that accept either the Senior School Certificate or the 
University Matriculation Certificate require that certain quantitative 
and qualitative standards be met, Of these, 15 listed quantitative 
subjects only, 8 listed qualitative requirements of “credit” or “very 
good,” 11 listed both requirements, 2 listed neither quantitative or 
qualitative requirements, and 1 school did not specify. Thirty-six 
institutions grant advanced-standing credit for the Higher School 
Certificate. Of these, 33 allow up to one year of credit, and 3 allow 
up to two years. 


Comments by Respondents 


Six to eight credits are usually given for each subject suc- 
cessfully passed. 


We ordinarily give six points of credit for each subject. 
Not blanket credit — depends. 
Credit only by examination in individual subjects. 


Two years credit if earned in England proper — not in 
provinces, 

From 30 to 45 semester hours. 

Each case is judged on its own merits. 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA (Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Gambia, Gold Coast) 


In British West Africa, primary education normally consists of 
six “standards” (I through VI), followed by a secondary school pro- 
gram of six “forms,” divided into threecycles. Cycle I closes with 
the Cambridge Junior Certificate examination, taken in Nigeria at 
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the end of two years and in Sierra Leone at the end of three years. 
The Senior Cambridge School Certificate examination represents 
another two years of schooling in Nigeria and three years in Sierra 
Leone. This credential is issued in three grades; Grade I (the high- 
est), Grade II, and Grade IIL The third cycle of schooling is closed 
by the Higher School Certificate examination, which is taken 18 to 
24 months after the Cambridge School Certificate. 

In considering the qualifications for admission of applicants from 
British West Africa, 2 of 34 institutions require the Cambridge Junior 
Certificate, and 9, the Higher School Certificate. Of the 23 insti- 
tutions that admit on the basis of the Senior Cambridge Certificate, 
3 require the Grade I certificate, 8 accept students on presentation 
of at least a Grade II certificate, 2 require only the Grade III or 
“Pass” certificate, and 10 did not specify the grade required, Thir- 
teen institutions grant advanced-standing credit for the Higher 
School Certificate. Of these, 12 allow up to one year of credit and 
1 allows up to two years. 


Comments by Respondents 
We would require some examinations here. 


Depends on grades received. 

Some advanced standing may be allowedaccording to record 
and if the student passes advanced standing examinations after 
matriculation. 

Depending on the student’s background and when evaluated 
by the Department of Education. 

Some advanced standing may be allowed (usually less than 
a year) after student has proved himself capable of carrying 
college work successfully. 

Credit given on recommendation of the New York State 
Department of Education. 


SWEDEN 


Pre-university studies inSweden involve a complex organization. 
In general, however, an elementary program of from four to six 
years is followed by a realskola which gives a four-year program 
leading to a four-year gymnasium, or a five-year program leading 
to a three-year gymnasium for those who graduate from a four- 
year folkskola. To those students who graduated from a six-year 
folkskola, the vealskola offers a four-year program leading toa 
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three-year gymnasium. Graduation from the realskola (success in 
the Realskolexamen) entitles the student toa Lower Certificate, The 
University Matriculation Certificate, marking graduation from the 
gymnasium, is granted on completion successfully of the Student- 
examen, 

Inconsidering the qualifications for admissionof applicants from 
Sweden, 5 of 43 institutions require the Realskolexamen or Lower 
Certificate, and 38 requirethe Studentexamen or Matriculation Cer- 
tificate. Seventy-nine institutions made no comment, reported no 
experience, or stated that the recommendations of the United States 
Office of Education are followed. Thirty-two institutions grant ad- 
vanced-standing credit for the Studentexamen. Of these, 16 allow 
up to two years. 


Comments by vespondents 


The Studentexamen gives admission and some advanced 
standing. 

Completion of the national European gymnasiums considered 
as equivalent to 30 semester hours of college level work in 
those subjects completed in the last year of the gymnasium. 


Amount of credit depends on grades. 
Evaluated on an individual basis. 
One year advanced credit if Studentexaman covers 13 grades. 


Two years credit if placement tests so indicate, 

In specific subjects only; e.g., mathematics, physics, his- 
tory, etc. 

On basis of examination and advanced work. 


Only 1 of 23 institutions found any difference in the worth or 
value of secondary school matriculation certificates from the Scandi- 
navian countries, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. This one is “in- 
clined to think the Swedish certificate is superior to the Norwegian 
on basis of experience here. We give one year credit for Norwegian 
(two years for Swedish) until student has proved herself." One in- 
stitution says that the “Artium, Studentexamen, and Studendevexamen 
are found to be roughly equivalents; the Danish certificate, how- 
ever, often yields somewhat less credit." 


HOLLAND 


In the Netherlands, a six-year primary school is followed by two 
major types of secondary schools: a six-year classical gymnasium 
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and a five-year Hoogere Burger Scholen (HBS), which offers the 
alpha (modern languages) and the befa (mathematics and science) 
programs. 

Three of 47 institutions require graduation from the gymnasium 
from applicants from the Netherlands, 3 require graduation from the 
HBS (either program), and 41 will accept graduation from either. 
Twenty-two of the 47 grant advanced standing to an applicant who 
presents a certificate of graduation from the HBS. Of these 22, 19 
allow up to one year of credit, and 3 allow up to two years. Thirty 
institutions grant advanced-standing credit to an applicant who pre- 
sents a certificate of graduation from the classical gymnasium. of 
these, 18 allow up to one year of credit, 11 allow up to two years, 
and 1 allows up to three years. 


Comments by respondents 
Credit for gymnasium graduate on basis of exam usually. 
Advanced standing has been granted (for both certificates) 


after a student has proved himself capable of handling work with 
us on the junior and sophomore level. 


Credit for possibly one or two courses in language. 


Credit depends on grades. 

This is an Engineering school. [An institution that grants 
one year of advanced standing to a graduate of the HBS (beta 
program) and none to a graduate of the gymnasium.] 


Some credit depending on placement tests for graduate of 
HBS; up to two years for gymnasium graduate depending on 
placement tests. 


Not quite two years for gymnasium graduate. 


Up to one year in specific subjects for graduate of HBS; for 
gymnasium graduate 9 units in languages. Such credits are of 
little value in Engineering, Pharmacy, Agriculture, etc. 


GERMANY 


Prior to 1938, German gymnasiums comprised nine years of 
Secondary schooling based upon three or four years of primary 
School. Since that date by law the gymnasium has offered an eight- 
year program leading to the Abitur or Certificate of Maturity. 
Recently some of the gymnasiums have reverted to nine-year 
programs. 
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Fifty-seven of 67 institutions grant advanced-standing credit to 
an applicant who presents a certificate of graduation from the nine- 
year gymnasium. Of these, 34 grant credit up to one year, and 22, 
up to two years; 1 did not specify. Twenty-five of 57 institutions 
grant advanced-standing credit to an applicant who presents a cer- 
tificate of graduation from the eight-year gymnasium. Of these, 20 
allow up to one year, and 5 allow up to two years. 


Comments by vespondents 


We are perfectly willing to revise this practice if it is not 
the standard one. [An institution that grants two years ad- 
vanced-standing credit to all gymnasium graduates.] 


Credit allowed depends upon the curriculum desired. They 
have to show proficiency in courses for which they desire credit. 


Sometimes more than a year of credit for the nine-year 
gymnasium graduate; again, grades and subjects taken are im- 
portant. 


Fifteen- eighteen hours credit for the nine-year certificate. 


Advanced standing (up to two years for both types) may be 
established by examination only. 


Advanced standing granted in specific subjects — not years. 


We do not liketo give quitetwo years credit. We have treated 
graduates of gymnasia of all countries the same. It is hard to 
distinguish among the secondary schools of various countries. 


A student who has passed the Abitur and has above average 
attainment accordingto thetranscript is given two years credit. 
Ithas never proved a mistake inour experiencesince 1948 when 
the first German came after the war. 


Two-years credit for the nine-year Abitur granted only if 
earnedprior to 1938 if based on four years primary. One year 
advanced credit for the eight-year Abitur if basedon four years 
of elementary schooling. 


If prior to 1935, two years credit for the nine-year program. 


FRANCE 


Although the French since the close of World War II have been 
considering ways and means of improving their system of education 
at all levels (see especially the Langevin Report of 1944), the basic 
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pre-university structure has remained unchanged since 1925. Under 
this system, a five-year elementary program, closing with a public 
examination leading to the Certificat d'Etudes Primaires, is fol- 
lowed by a seven-year secondary program in two stages. The first 
stage consists of six classes, numbered from sixth (lowest) to first, 
and ends with Part I of the Baccalaureat. The second stageinvolves 
a seventh year of specialized study in either philosophy or mathe- 
matics and ends with examinations for Part II of the Baccalaureat. 

Prior to 1925, the seven-year secondary program was divided 
into two cycles of four years and three years respectively. The 
first cycle closed with examinations for the Certificat d'Etudes 
Secondaire. 

In considering the qualifications for admission of applicants 
from France, 14 of 47 institutions require the Certificat d’Etudes 
Secondaires, 25 requirethe Certificate of Part Iofthe Baccalaureat, 
and 8 the Certificate of Part П of the Baccalaureat. Not опе of the 
47 admits granting advanced-standing credit to an applicant who 
presents the Certificat d'Etudes Secondaires; 20 grant advanced- 
Standing credit for the certificate certifying completion of Part I 
of the Baccalaureat; and 42 grant it on the certificate certifying 
completion of Part II of the Baccalaureat, Only 14 institutions ac- 
cept the Certificat d’Etudes Secondaires as satisfying minmum ad- 
mission requirements. None of the 20 institutions that grant ad- 
vanced-standing credit for Part lof the Baccalaureat grant more 
than one year. Seven of these schools commented that less credit 
may be granted, *depending upon grades and courses" completed 
and “curriculum elected." Of the 42 institutions that grant advanced- 
standing credit for Part II of the Baccalaureat, 14 allow one year of 
credit, 3 grant three semesters, and 17 grant twoyears. The other 
8 did not specify. 


SPAIN 


Pre-university preparation in Spain is based upon five years of 
elementary schooling, followed by sevenyears at asecondary school 
(instituto or colegio) which leads to the Bachillerato. 

Ten of 30 institutions grant advanced-standing credit to an ap- 
plicant from Spain who presents the Bachillerato. Of these, 9 allow 
credit up to one year and 1 allows up to two years. 


Comments by respondents 


Would be very careful in such a case before granting any 
credit, but never more than one year. 
One year credit if record is high. 
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ITALY 


The Italian education system below university studies comprises 
a five-year elementary school program, followed by a five-year 
middle school (scuola media) and a three-year liceo. 

In considering the qualifications for admission of applicants from 
Italy, 2 institutions requirethe certificate of completionof the middle 
School, and 36 require the certificate of completion of the liceo. 
Thirty of these grant advanced-standing credit to an applicant who 
presents a certificate of graduationfrom the liceo, Of these 30, 21 
allow credit up to one year, 8, up to two years, and 1, up to three 
years. The lone institution that grants up to three years is a re- 
ligious institution which offers programs most nearly in line with 
the program of studies characteristic of the classical liceo. 


Comments by vespondents 


Credit granted for some subjects for liceo graduate. 


Middle school certificate acceptable for minimum admission 
but only by some kind of examination on our part. 


One year credit possible, but many times nocredit is given. 
We do not feel that these students are too well prepared. 


Usually one year credit, but exact amount determined only 
after a personal interview with student after arrival on campus. 


We consider the five year course (middle school) as being 
short of high school graduation requirements, but the liceo as 
being more than the requirement. 


Up to one year of credit in mathematics and languages. 


In certainrarecases somewhat more than one year's credit 
may be given liceo graduates, never exceeding 45 credits. 


GREECE 


In Greece the old-type gymnasiums offered a six-year program 
based upon six years of elementary schooling. The new-type gym- 
nasium offers an eight-year curriculum based upon four years of 
elementary school. 

Only 11 of 46 institutions grant advanced-standing credit to a 
graduate of either type of gymnasium. Eight of these allow up to one 
year of credit and 3 allow up to two years. 
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Comments by respondents 


One year credit on a provisional basis. 


Some credit is sometimes given for languages — Greek and 
Latin, never exceeding the equivalent of one full semester. 


Credit granted on recommendation of New York State De- 
partment of Education. 


Amount would depend on work covered by student. We had 
four students who were given provisional credit for two years 
and really needed three years to complete thecourse. Onewho 
entered in 1946 graduated in two years with honors. 


TURKEY 


The educational ladder in Turkey comprises a primary school 
of five years (beginning atage seven), followed by athree-year mid- 
dle school and a subsequent three-year lyceum, completion of which 
leads to the government maturity examination. 

In considering the qualifications for admission of applicants from 
Turkey, 9 of 36 institutions require a certificate from the lyceum, 
indicating completion of the program, 25 require the government 
maturity certificate, and 2 accept either. 


Comments by vespondents 


We willaccept thecertificate fromthe lyceum if it is a good 
record, 


Student with this certificate (government maturity) and some 
work at a college in United States entered as a junior — found 


the work difficult. 
IRAN 


Since 1935 the educational system of Iran has been based upon a 
Six-year primary school followed by a six-year secondary school, 
divided into two cycles of five years and one year. Each cycle is 
Closed by a state examination. 

In considering the qualifications for admission of applicants from 
Iran, 10 of 43 institutions require a certificate indicating completion 
of the fifth year of secondary school, and 33 require a certificate 
Indicating completion of the sixth year. Ten institutions allow ad- 
Vanced-standing credit to an applicant who presents a certificate 
indicating completion of the sixth year of secondary schooling. 
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Of these 10, all grant only up to a year of advanced-standing 
credit. One school added that a year of credit isallowed only *if the 
grades are 14 or better." Another stated that “credits are granted 
on an individual basis until experience shows what we should do." 
An institution that does not offer credit for the sixth year states: 
*We have found that Iranian students need 12 years of schooling to 
compete successfully with other foreignand United States students." 


IRAQ 


Inlraq the primary program is of six years duration and the 
secondary program five years, divided into two cycles of three and 
two years respectively. A final national examination, supervised 
by the Ministry of Education, is taken at the end of the fifth year. 

In considering the qualifications for admissionofapplicants from 
Iraq, 7 of 36 institutions require a certificate or transcript from the 
School indicating completion of the second cycle of studies, and 25 
require a certificate fromthe Ministry of Education indicating suc- 
cess in the national examination, and 4 accept either. 

The problem in Iraq hinges on the many private secondary 
Schools. Many of these schools teach the subjects of their cur- 
riculum inthe English language, with Arabic simply as one of the 
subjects. The national examination, however, is given in Arabic 
since that is the language of instruction in government secondary 
schools. It isclear that graduates of the former type of schools are 
at a disadvantage when taking the tests, but only by passing them is 
the student eligible for university admission in Iraq. 


ISRAEL 


The Hebrew gymnasiums which follow the Continental system 
have a four-year elementary school, followed by an eight-year sec- 
ondary school. The American-type system comprises eight years 
of elementary school and four years of high school. Pupils who 
complete the eight-year elementary school may enter the fifth year 
of the eight-year gymnasium, An examination is taken at the end of 
the tenth year of studies (completion of the sixth secondary), and a 
final secondary school examination on completion of gymnasium 
studies. 

In considering the qualifications for admission of applicants 
from Israel who followed the Continental-type program, 3 out of 39 
institutions require an examination certificate certifying completion 
of the sixth class (tenth school year) of the gymnasium, and 36 re- 
quire an examination certificate certifying completion of the entire 
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gymnasium program. Twelve institutions allow advanced-standing 
p to an applicant who presents a government certificate certi- 
ying graduation from the gymnasium. Of these, 11 allow up to one 
year credit, and 1 allows up to two years credit. 


Comments by vespondents 
Credit allowed in specialized fields only. 
Possibly credit up to one year. 
Grades and courses are important. 


^ Exact amount of credit determined after a personal inter- 
view with student after arrival on campus. 


Up to one year of credit if student passes advanced standing 


examinations after matriculation. 


SYRIA 
Prior to 1943, education in Syria was based upon the French 
eral education involving a 


System with a twelve-year ladder of gen 
primary certificate examination, an examinationfor the Brevet, and 
examinations for the Baccalaureat, first and second parts. Since 
1943, primary education is five years followed by a six-year 5ес- 
Ondary school divided intotwo stages: the first four years constitute 
the intermediate stage; the last two years the preparatory stage. 
S In considering the qualifications for admission of applicants from 
yria who followed the French-type program, 9 out of 28 institutions 
require a certificate of completion of Part Тоғ the Baccalaureat, and 
19 requirea certificate of completion of Part II of the Baccalaureat. 
Thirteen institutions grant advanced-standing credit to an applicant 
who presents a certificate indicating completion of Part II of the 
Baccalaureat, Of these, 10 allow up to one year credit and 3 allow 
up to two years. 
# In considering the qualificatio 
rom Syria who have had their schooling under the law of 1943, 1 
Out of 24 institutions requires a certificate of completion of inter- 
mediate studies, and 23 require a certificate of completion of pre- 


Paratory studies (the second cycle). 


ns for admission of applicants 


LEBANON 


Schools in Lebanon areorganized largely into two main systems 
ii the Frenchand the American – each of which follows its own dis- 
inct pattern, The French pattern provides for a primary school of 
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five years followed by a seven-year secondary program leading to 
Parts Iand IL of the Lebaneseor French Baccalaureat examinations. 
The American-type schools have an elementary program of six years 
followed by a five-year high school. 

Inconsidering the qualifications for admission of applicants from 
Lebanon who followed the French system, 7 of 23 institutions re- 
quire a certificate of Part I of the Lebanese Baccalaureat, 11 re- 
quire a certificate of Part П of the Lebanese Baccalaureat, 2 require 
a certificate of Part I of the French Baccalaureat, and 3 require a 
certificate of Part II of the French Baccalaureat. Of the 23 institu- 
tions, 5 accept Part I of either the Lebanese or the French Bacca- 
laureat, and 8 will accept Part II of either. 

Eleven institutions grant advanced-standing credit to an applicant 
who presents a certificate indicating completion of Part II of either 
the Lebanese or the French Baccalaureat. Seven of the 11 grant 
advanced-standing credit to holders of Part II of either the French 
or Lebanese Baccalauveat, 3 grant credit to those who present the 
French Baccalaureat, and 1 did not specify. Nine institutions al- 
low up to one year credit and 1 allows up to two years. 


TRANSJORDAN 


By provisions of the Education Regulations of 1939, the educa- 
tional ladder inTransjordan comprises a primary program of seven 
grades followed by a secondary program of four years in two stages 
— anintermediate stage and an upper stage, each of two years. Sec- 
ondary education ends with the Transjordan matriculation exami- 
nation conducted by the Ministry of Education. 

Inconsidering the qualifications for admission of applicants from 
Transjordan, 3 out of 19 institutions require a certificate from the 
School indicating completion of the upper stage, and 16 require a 
certificate from the Ministry of Education indicating success in the 
Transjordan matriculation examination. 

One institution that accepts a certificate directly from the sec- 
ondary school indicated that it does so “if the record is good; if 
otherwise, the applicant must present the matriculation certificate.” 
Another school stated that either a record from the school or the 
certificate from the Ministry of Education was acceptable. 


EGYPT 


There are two parallel systems of education in Egypt: the 
Islamic type, which leads to the University of Al Azhar, and the 
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modern system, organizedon Western types, in which a three-year 
pre-primary (ages 5-8) program is followed by a four-year (ages 
8-12) primary school, and then a five-year secondary school which 
offers four years of general education, and a year (the fifth) of spe- 
cialized studies (literary, scientific, mathematical). 

Inconsidering the qualifications for admission of applicants from 
Egypt, 6 of 25 institutions require a certificate of completion of four 
years of secondary school and 19 require a certificate of the com- 
pletion of the specialized fifth year of secondary school. Six insti- 
tutions allow advanced-standing credit to an applicant who presents 
a certificate showing completion of the specialized fifth year of sec- 
ondary school. Allof these grant no more than a year of advanced 
Standing. One of them has this proviso: “if the student passes ad- 
vanced-standing examinationsafter matriculation." Another stated 
that “the exact amount of credit is determined after a personal inter- 
view with the student after arrival on campus." 


INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


In India and Pakistan primary education is of four years duration 
followed by a four-year middle school, this being followed in turn 
by a two-year high school. At the end of this ten-year program, a 
Student takes the School Leaving Examination or “sits” for one of 
the Indian university matriculation examinations. At the end of two 
years of university work the student takes the Intermediate Exami- 
nation. After the Intermediate Examination there is a two-year 
program to an ordinary B. A. degree, followed by two years to a 


Master's degree. The B. S. honors degree recipient may earn the 
Master's degree in one year. | 

In considering the qualifications for admission of applicants from 
India and Pakistan who followed the program described, 2 of 49 insti- 
tutions require for admission to the freshman class a certificate of 
completion of the middle school, 10 require a certificate of School 
Leaving Examination, 26 require a certificate of Indian university 
matriculation examination, and 11 require a certificate of Inter- 
mediate Examination, Twenty-six institutions allow advanced- 
Standing credit toan applicant who presents a certificate indicating 
completion of the Intermediate Examination. Of these, 13 allow up 
to one year credit and 12 allow up to two years; 1 did not specify. 

Twenty-one institutions admit to the Graduate School students 
from Indian universities who present an ordinary B. A. degree. 
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Comments by respondents on admission to Graduate School 
on the ordinary B.A. degree 


Yes, but rarely, and, only if individual has special qualifi- 
cations. 


Students with *First Class" have in certain rare instances 
been admitted to graduate work. 


Only if in upper half — First Class Bachelor's degree. 
With rank as First or Second — not pass. 


Considered favorably if they have First or Second Class 
Honors accompanied by strong letters of recommendation. 


We also admit graduates of Indian universities to our Gradu- 
ate School when they have both A. B. and B. T. degrees. 


Provided index of work covered is adequate. 
With certain qualification in individual cases, yes. 


Thirty-one institutions admit to the Graduate School students 
who present an Honors degree. Only 4 institutions admit students 
who present other than Second or First Class Honors certificate 
standing. 


CHINA 


In pre-“red” China the educational ladder comprised six ele- 
mentary classes followed by a three-year lower middle and a three- 
year higher middle school program. Officially the Chinese govern- 
ment did not allow students to pursue undergraduate studies outside 
the country, though some students did manage to do so. 

In considering the qualifications for admission of applicants from 
China, 46 out of 46 institutions requirea certificate of the completion 
of higher middle school. Considering the background of experience 
thatinstitutions have had with students from China, 28 out of 50 rec- 
ommend that Chinese students be admitted only after they have had 
a year or more of college-level studies in their own country. 


Comments by vespondents on the admission of Chinese Students 
who have had a yeav ov move of college in their own country. 


This would depend upon the individual student's knowledge 
of the English language and maturity. 
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We have been unfortunate in our students from China. How- 
ENS our background may not be vast enough to give a reliable 
opinion, 

Until the present government in China, their middle school 
was equivalent toour high school. The chief problem for trans- 
fers is a matter of English. 

This does not appear necessary, — especially if the Chinese 
Student has attended an American or British-type secondary 
School as, for example, in the Hong-Kong area. 


B. Practices in Reporting the Status 

of Foreign Students Who Transfer 
cancolleges have earned college 
current attendance. 
(136 students) had 
ing, while 60.8 per 


ied foreign students in Ameri 
Г Сога previous to those earned at the school of 
Si Bete their responses (347), 39.2 per cent 
or cee the higher education level before com 
erie students) said they had not done so. Some of those who 
pm Studies on the college level, or equivalent, assume that a 
1593 Оп of the secondary school studies completed in their home- 
E are on thecollege level here. Their assumption appears to be 
гола by the actions of collegiate institutions in respect to 
uation of credits for advanced standing. 
К ести, roughly 1 of every 5 students responding reported 
Bach sion of at least one university degree: 68 students have a 
Of ps S or first degree, and 11 havea Master'sor second degree. 
VC having a Bachelor's or first degree, 15 earned it in an 
2 di ds ion in the United States, 51 earned it in their homeland, and 
а Ма not specify where their degree was earned. Of the 11 having 
ae S or second degree, 7 earned it in the United States and 4 
States it in their homeland or other country outside the United 
ee 121 (34.6 per cent) of 350 students have studied at 
маа institutions other than the one in which they are now 
ered, 
e tese, 76 had been at other colleges and 55 had attended high 
аге + Ў Теп had previously attended a college and a high school and 
dent allied twice. It may beof interest to note that 29 of the 55 stu- 
S who attended a secondary school hereare Hispanic-American. 
8 indie 76 students tallied as having attended a previous college, 
hree ended one previous school, 15 attended two, and 3 attended 
Coll previous schools. Five of the 76, however, Were at another 
egiate institution only for a short orientation program. 
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Of the 55 listedas having previously attended a secondary school 
in the United States, 48 attended one high school, 6 had been at two, 
and 1 had been at three high schools. 

The 10 who had previously attended both high school and college 
had attended only one secondary school. Only 3 of these 10 had 
previously attended two colleges. 

Of the 76 students who had previous college attendance (excluding 
the 5 who simply attended an orientation program), 42 transferred 
after havingattended a previous school for 1 yearor less; 14 trans- 
ferred after 1 1/2 to 2 years; 6 transferred after 2 1/2 to 4 years; 
2 transferred after 4 1/2 to 5 years; and 7 students did not indicate 
years of previous attendance. 

Tenof these students earneda college degree in the United States 
before transferring. Exactly half of these 10 earned their degree 
after 3 or more years of attendance at their previous institution. 

In view of the high incidence of foreign students who transfer 
from one collegiate institution to another within the United States; 
colleges and universities surveyed were requested to specify what 
kinds of information concerning these students were contained in 
their transcripts. The replies received are reported in Table 16. 

It should be noted that 17 of the 114 institutions that replied 
stated that items of information regarding a foreign student not 
appearing on their transcript are released to qualified persons on 
request, provided such information is available. Five other schools 
mentioned that although their transcripts do not contain specialized 
data concerning foreign students, much of this information is in- 
cluded in a special letter from either the dean or the foreign stu- 
dent adviser, which accompanies transcripts for this class of stu- 
dent. 

The data speak for themselves. There appears to be consider- 
able variation in even such standard transcript items as secondary 
School units, name of secondary school and date of graduation, 
academic and disciplinary status, home address, and statement of 
advanced-standing credit granted and on what basis. Inconsistency 
among collegiate institutions in reporting such items should be de- 
plored, if not on the basis of inter-institutional courtesy, then on 
the basis of adequately servicing foreign students who transfer. 

Items listed in the table ranked eighth and below are not standard 
transcript information; however, the practice of the few institutions 
that do include all or any of them is to be commended and encour- 
aged. Опе respondent commented that until receiving the question- 
naire the thought of adding some of the specialized information 0D 
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TABLE 16 


INFORMATIONAL ITEMS SHOWN ON TR 
ANSCRIPTS 
INVOLVING FOREIGN STUDENTS WHO TRANSFER, 
AS REPORTED BY 114 COLLEGES AND н 
UNIVERSITIES, RANKED BY FREQUENCY OF MENTION* 


Rank F 
requency 
of Transcript Item of 
pem Mention 
1 Statement of grades and credit 114 
points earned 
2 Statement of advanced standing 104 
credits granted, and on what 
basis 
3 Home address 102 
4 Name of secondary school, location, 99 
and date of graduation 
5 Academic and disciplinary status 94 
6 Secondary school units 90 
7 Local address 69 
8 Intelligence or scholastic aptitude 26 
test scores 
9 Achievement tests and scores 17 
10 English proficiency on arrival 10 
(statement or score) 
11 Type of visa 9 
1 Address of friend or relative in 9 
U.S.A. when available 
12 Participation in extra-curricular i 
activities and organizations 
13 Port of entry and date of arrival in 6 
U.S.A. 
14 Personality and interest inventories 4 


universities that returned ques- 


* Of the 122 colleges and 
y to the question or made re- 


tionnaires, 8 did not гері 
marks that could not be tabulated. 
hi "n 
P School's transcript had not occured to him, 
anned to include several new items. S 
Students to the Evaluation 
Academic placement 


but that they now 


C. Reactions of Foreign 


of Credentials and to 
i The differences between the organization of academic institutions 
rn United States and that of the majority of other countries fre- 
ently have resulted in considerable misunderstanding. Certainly 


10 
faci, interesting report of a survey conducted over à decade ago concerning 
mitting | Students may be found in Robert L. williams, *Present Practice in Ad- 
of ee by Transfer in 437 American Colleges and Universities, Journal 
. 8e merican Association of Collegiate Registrars, XIV, No. 3 (April, 1939), 227- 
е especially pp. 268-70 for transfer policies respecting foreign students. 
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the evaluation by American colleges and universities of foreign cre- 
dentials and academic placement is very important to the students 
and makes a real difference not only in their adjustment to the 
American school system but also in their basic attitudes and im- 
pressions. These attitudes and impressions are inevitably spread 
among others when they return to their homeland. 

At one time or another probably every admissions officer and 
dean has experienced a situation in which he has had to face a for- 
eign student dissatisfied with the evaluation of his credits. Many 
foreign students come with preconceptions regardingtheir placement 
in American colleges and universities. These preconceptions are 
not spontaneous but rather have been nurtured over a long period of 
time. Foreign students who are informed repeatedly at home that 
their educational background is markedly superior to that of sec- 
ondary School graduates in the United States can hardly be blamed 
forrequestinga year or two of advanced-standing credit in American 
institutions of higher learning. 

In support, I might cite, for example, the report of a committee 
appointed by the rector of the University of Mexico to establish a 
basis of equivalents between United States and Mexican scholastic 
degrees." The report is printed in Spanish and English and has 
been given wide circulation by the American Embassy in Mexico. 
After noting that important variables — differences in languages, 
national backgrounds, and adaptability — enter into almost every 
caseandrender generalizations hard to make, the committee states, 
none the less, that "the American high School graduate lacks one 
year for entrance intothe university in Mexico and that the Mexican 
... graduate may be considered for entrance into the second year of 
college in the United States unless he is going to a technical school, 
in which case he will probably be eligible toenter first year of col- 
lege опу.” 

Another example is provided by the Cultural Counselor of the 
French Embassy, who writes: 


This is to certify that in accordance with the well settled 
custom and the agreements entered into with most of the Ameri- 
can universities and with the boards of educationof many states, 
the French Baccalaureat degree is considered almost every- 
where as equivalent to two years of under-graduate work and, 
therefore, entitles the holder automatically toenter an American 


"Basis of Equivalents Between United States and Mexican Scholastic Degrees 
(Mexico City, Mexico: The National Autonomous University of Mexico, 1949). 


bid., p. 15. 


“i 
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university as a third year student. In some cases, although 
less frequently, American universities consider that one who 
has taken the first part of the Baccalaureat examination... 
qualifies as a second year student," 


In light of the viewpoints expressedabove as well as the problem 
in general, 261 foreign students surveyed (81 per cent of 320) are 
surprisingly satisfied with the amount of advanced-standing credit 
they received, on the basis of the academic credentials they pre- 
sented, from the institution they are now attending. Of the 59 who 
are not satisfied with their academic placement,47 are men and 12 
are women, 

It should be noted that 54 of the 320 have completed one or more 
semesters at a secondary school in the United States. Exactly how 
this factor affected theirattitudes is not clear; however, 45 of them 
expressed satisfaction, 4 expressed dissatisfaction, and 5 did not 
respond. If the 45 are subtracted from the 261 satisfied students 
the remaining 216 leave a “satisfaction” ratio of approximately 4 to 
1. The significant factor inthese figures is that almost 25 per cent 
of the students admitted to American collegiate institutions are 
dissatisfied with their academic placement. 

A breakdown of the dissatisfied group by country of origin is 
shown in Table 17. Also shownis the total number of students from 
each country, minus those with high school experience in the United 
States. 

Almost uniformly the basic feeling of the dissatisfied foreign 
students is that they had beendemotedas respects academic equiva- 
lency. A substantial number indicated that intheir opinion the com- 
pletion of the secondary school program in their native land was 
worth considerably more academically than high school graduation 
in the United States. Many complained that they were being forced 
to repeat studies already completed at home. 

A few of their expressions may be useful in gauging the general 
tenor of remarks along these lines. 

Our high schools are sixyears and we consider the last two 
like a pre-university. 
Iam forced to repeat studies I have had in Iran. 


The university is pretty strict in evaluating education abroad, 


I believe I lost one year. 


13Letter from Rene de Messieres, Cultural Counselor, New York, June 20, 1950. 
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TABLE 17 


NATIONAL ORIGIN OF FOREIGN STUDENTS 
DISSATISFIED WITH ACADEMIC PLACEMENT 
IN AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS 


Number of Total 
Dissatisfied Number 
Country Students Canvassed 

Austria H T 
Bolivia 1 4 
British West Indies 1 4 
Canada 2 25 
China 1 17 
Columbia 3 6 
Egypt 4 7 
France 2 8 
Germany 6 25 
Gold Coast 1 5 
Greece 1 12 
Honduras 1 1 
Hungary 1 1 
India 2 8 
Iran 4 15 
Iraq T 11 
Israel 3 11 
Italy $ 3 
Japan 5 10 
Jordan 2 17 
Lebanon 3 9 
Mexico 3 5 
Netherlands 4 9 
Panama 1 8 
Реги 1 4 
Portugal 1 1 
Spain 1 1 
Switzerland 1 2 
Turkey 1 6 

Totals 59 236 


An interesting sidelight concerns a few students who preferred 
to begin their collegiate career in this country as freshman rather 
than accept a proffered higherranking. For example, a young man 
from Lebanon who presented both the French and Lebanese Bacca- 
laureats (Parts I and П) states: “I refused to accept junior standing, 
since all my subjects were high school." A young woman from 
Sweden who requested status as a special student adds, *On my own 
choice I could have been a junior.” 


V. ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 
FOR THE GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 
OF FOREIGN STUDENTS 


When institutions of higher learning in America admit foreign 
Students they thereby assume certain responsibilities and obliga- 
tions that cannot be conscientiously evaded. The relationship en- 
tered into is essentially contractual in nature, and the institution 
concerned stands, in a sense, in /oco parentis to the student.' 

The basic philosophy of some colleges and universities requires 
that foreign students conform to the norm set for native students — 
the underlying assumption being that the problems of foreign stu- 
dents are not different from those of American students. The oppo- 
site philosophy is expressed by some schools. Forrest G. Moore 
reports that these have “the idea that the foreign student is a being 
so entirely set apart that each of his problems is a special one 
calling for a special solution and special personnel — even that you 
must deal with him in his own language to be able to assist in the 
solution of his problem."? Actually, neither philosophy is tenable. 
The plain fact is that *our experience indicates that students from 
abroad encounter problems similar to those of American students 
and, in addition, special problems peculiar to strangers in an un- 


familiar culture. ^? 


‘See James Bonner MacRae, “Responsibility of the College for the Welfare of 
the Student," in Ralph W. McDonald, editor, Current Issues in Higher Education, 
1950 (Washington: Department of Higher Education, National Education Association 
of the United States, 1951). Dean MacRae states that *higher education as an effec- 
tive instrument of democracy can realize its optimum and maximum potential only 
as it accepts responsibility for the total development of the individual. The college 
must accept responsibility for the student's intellectual needs, and there must also 
be a concomitant concern for his cultural, social, emotional, and physical needs.” 
— p. 51; quoted with the permission of the Association for Higher Education. 


*Forrest G. Moore, “Trends in Counseling the Foreign Student,” in E. G. Wil- 
liamson, editor, Trends in Student Personnel Work (Minneapolis: the University of 
Minnesota Press, 1949), pp. 184-85; with the permission of the publisher. 


‘Theodore C. Blegen, et al., Counseling Foreign Students (Washington: the 
American Council on Education, 1950), p. 4. 
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TABLE 18 
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REASONS GIVEN BY 345 FOREIGN STUDENTS FOR SELECTION 


OF A SPECIFIC COLLEGIATE INSTITUTION IN THE 
UNITED STATES, BY FREQUENCY OF MENTION AND BY 


FREQUENCY OF FIRST MENTION 


Reasons for Selection Frequency Frequency 
of of of First 
Present Institution Mention Mention 

Offers a program of special interest 88 48 
No choice: selection made by sponsor or 

agency 58 55 
Good reputation of institution 51 39 
Institution granted a scholarship 44 33 
Recommended by a friend or relative 43 32 
Relative resides near the institution 31 21 
Preference for small-type college 30 19 
Institution is church-affiliated or is 

Christian 22 19 
Located conveniently 17 T 
Recommended by an agency, U.S. consul, 

or school official in homeland 16 412 
Parent or relative attended previously 11 9 , 
Located in similar climate, or warm 

climate 11 7 
Countrymen ог friends attend 10 7 
Institution granted admission first 7 5 
Closest to home country 7 5 
Less expensive 6 4 
Greater opportunity for employment in 

area 5 4 
Lack of information about other 

institutions 4 4 
Exchange arrangement: reciprocal 3 3 
Visited institution and liked it 3 2 
Democratic campus 3 2 
Liked friendly letter or information 

received 2 2 
Only college in the state that admitted 2 1 
On probation at previous school, so 

transferred 1 1 
No special reason 1 1 
Preference for school in north 1 1 
Bilingual culture found here t 1 
Name of institution appealed 1 1 
Institution granted some advance credits 1 0 
Too many countrymen at previous school 1 0 
Institution arranges for junior year 

abroad i 0 
Only institution in the area 1 0 
Institution is public, not private 1 NE 

Totals 84 345 
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Foreign students usually have explicit reasons for attending a 
specific collegiate institution. Many students, of course, have a 
combination of reasons for choosing a particular school, and there 
would be great difficulty in ascertaining the potency of any single 
factoror reason in determining the student's final decision. A fre- 
quency tabulation of reasons given on the basis of first mention 
might prove usefulin weighing the factors involved. See Table 18. 

Although foreign students have specific reasons for selecting a 
Specific college or university, roughly 1 of every 3 students, sur- 
prisingly, is not attending the institution of his original choice. 
Two hundred thirteen students (61 per cent) out of 350 are now at- 
tending the college or university of their first choice. The 137 
(39 per cent) who are not were asked to specify why they were not. 
The responses of 129 are given in Table 19. 

Whatever the specific reasons for their choice the school con- 
cerned has agreed to number them among its students and is, 
hence, bound to help them, in every way feasible, to achieve their 
objectives for coming. The kind and extent of aid provided by in- 
stitutions to foreign students depend, inlarge measure, on two fac- 
tors: the number of these students on campus and the basic phi- 
losophy of the school in dealing with them. 

Clarence Linton found in 1948 that there were “approximately 
400 counselors of students from overseas in our colleges and uni- 
versities.” By April 1951, Раш M. Chalmers, president of the 
National Association of Foreign Student Advisers, reported some 
900 foreign student advisers? A recent survey (August 1952) con- 
ducted by the Association indicates that the number has grown to 
1,029 persons in colleges and universities directly involved in this 
work. The present survey also reveals widespread provision for 
this type of administrative officer. Of the 122 colleges and univer- 
sities canvassed, 88 per cent (108) indicated that their institution 


has a foreign student adviser. | | 
In many institutions, provision for a foreign student adviser, 


*This sort of frequency tabulation is based on the premise that unstructured 
responses (in terms of order) are somewhat predictive of real attitudes and opin- 
ions and are useful at times in making inferences in research. Another way to say 
the same thing is that through the use of the content analysis of unstructured ma- 
terial a certain degree of structure may be derived. It is pertinent to add that 
material can be structured in one direction and be completely unstructured in an- 
other direction. 

*Clarence Linton, “Counseling Students From Overseas,” Educational and Psy- 
chological Measurement, VIII, No. 3, Part II (Autumn, 1948), 501. 

*Paul M. Chalmers, “The Founding and Growth of NAFSA," Institute of Inter- 
national Education News Bulletin, XXVI, No. T (April 1, 1951), 32. 
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however, has meant no more than the name. In 1947, Joe W. Neal 
found that ^the foreign student adviser on most campuses was a 
pretty weak person in terms of time allocation, budgetary provi- 
sion, and authority to do his job. Local success was more often the 
result of personal sacrifice and the use of off-duty time than of 
campus support and administrative cooperation. ”” 


TABLE 19 


REASONS GIVEN BY 129 FOREIGN STUDENTS 
FOR NOT ATTENDING THE COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTION OF THEIR FIRST CHOICE, 

LISTED BY FREQUENCY 


No choice: placed by Institute of International 


Education or government agency 44 
For financial reasons: too expensive 13 
For scholarship reasons 12 
Did enter, then transferred 11 
Unsuitable in relation to residence of relatives 

or friends 9 
Lacked proper information about school of first 

choice 8 
Applied or arrived too late 6 
Was refused admission or would not admit without 


exam 5 
Felt needed additional preparation or Schooling 5 
English too weak 3 
Did enter: graduated 2 
Institution overcrowded or filled 2 
Institution not approved by Attorney General 3 
No choice: exchange arrangement between home 

institution and U. S. college 2 
Initially intended to go to another country 1 
Changed vocational objective and hence school 1 
Made multiple application: present school 


admitted first 1 

Home government objected to attendance at a 
junior college 1 
Climate too severe 1 
Total number of replies 129 


Clarence Linton somewhat earlier called attention to necessary 
administrative arrangements for the effective counseling of stu- 
dentsfrom abroad. He recommended the appointment of a qualified 
person to serve as counselor, and suggested the following allot- 
mentof adequate time for counseling (keeping in mind that counsel- 


"Joe W. Neal, *The Office of the Foreign Student Adviser,” Institute of Inter- 
national Education News Bulletin, XXVII, No. 5 (February 1, 1952), 37. 
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ing foreign students requires twice or thrice the time usually al- 
loted to American students): 


(a) 1-25 students, one-tenth of the full time of the counselor; 

(b) 26-50 students, one-fifth of the full time of the counselor; 

(c) 51-75 students, three-tenths of the full timeof the counselor; 

(d) 76-100 students, two-fifths of the full time of the counselor; 

(e) 101-150 students, one-half of the full time of the counselor; 

(£) 151-200 students, three-fourths of the full time of the coun- 
selor; 

(g) 201-300 students, full time of the counselor; 

(h) 301-500 students, full time of the counselor, and one or 
more assistant counselors. ? 


A survey is being currently conducted by Joe W. Neal of the 
status of the foreign student adviser under auspices of a committee 
of NAFSA.’ The present survey, admittedly fragmentary, reveals 
thatof the 112 institutions that replied to the question regarding the 
amount of time specifically alloted to the work of the foreign stu- 
dent adviser, only 58 were able to designate the time alloted. The 
allotnents are as follows: 11, full time; 2, three-fourths time; 
13, half time; 4, one-third time; and 28 less than one-third time. 

Fifty-four different institutions reportedother types of arrange- 
ments in connection with the allotment of time devoted to the work 


of the foreign student adviser; namely, 


Part-time, or as needed or required 23 
Registrar's or Admissions Director's duties 9 
Dean of Students' duties 8 
President's duties 3 
Duties divided among various staff members 6 
Extra “load” for teaching faculty member 5 


A number of institutions encountered some difficulty in respond- 
ing tothe question regarding time, principally because of the word- 
ing of the question. Some felt that the designation of the foreign 
student adviser as “a liaison agent between the school, the student, 
and the Immigration Office" (INS) was not sufficiently inclusive of 
the activities of the foreign student adviser and tended to limit the 


Linton, op. cit., p. 518; with the permission of the editor of Educational and 


Psychological Measurement. 


?For an account of the objectives of this survey, see Joe W. Neal, “The Office 
of the Foreign Student Adviser — A Survey,” Institute of International Education 


News Bulletin, XXVIII, No. 5 (February 1953), 44-45. 
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interpretation of the question and hence of the time devoted. Ex- 
actly one-half (54) of the 108 foreign student advisers were unable 
todesignate how much time was alloted to the performance of their 
duties. Only 30 of the 112 that replied to the question give one- 
third or more of their time to this work. 

The most reasonable interpretation of the data suggests that 
foreign students, though represented at many institutions, tend to 
concentrate in a few of the larger and perhaps better-known col- 
leges and universities. At these their presence in some numbers 
has resulted in definite provisionfor administrative staff-and-time 
allotment. Institutions with fewer foreign students have simply 
“tacked on” the work connected with them to the duties of an estab- 
lished office or staff member. The range here is great: from the 
president himself or his secretary to the registrar. 

The same picture is brought into sharper focus by replies re- 
ceived from foreign students who answered the question: “Does 
your institution have a foreign student counselor (not an academic 
counselor) to whom you may go for advice on various matters?" 
Two hundred fifteen of the 354 replied that their institutions did 
have such a counselor. Eighty-three per cent (175) of these stated 
that they had been in his office more than once since their arrival 
on campus. 

According to the data, it appears that roughly 1 of every 3 for- 
eign students in the United States attends an institution where he 
knows that a foreign student adviser, as distinct from an academic 
adviser, is available for consultation. However, a number of stu- 
dents stated that the dean of the college, the registrar, or some 
other faculty person did this kind of counseling. 

Where the services of a foreign student counselor are available 
the students are almost unanimous in commending his usefulness 
and helpfulness. Moreover, a dozen students attending institutions 
where this officer is not provided lament the lack of this service. 
Also, the data reveal that the large majority of students actually 
use such service. 

The professional status of the foreign student adviser in col- 
leges and universities has been of intense concern to the NAFSA 
since its organization in 1948. At the Association's annual meeting 
in Cleveland in 1949, “Howard Nostrand of the American Council 
on Education questioned how far NAFSA could go in defining the 
position of foreign student officers without meeting defensive oppo- 
sition on the part of the administration."?^ The meeting moved 

"Special Report: The National Association of Foreign Student Advisers Annual 


Meeting, March 28, 29, 30, 1949, Cleveland, Ohio (Cleveland: The Association, 
1949), p. 34. 
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continuation of a committee to study the status of the foreign stu- 
dentadviser, and in 1952 the committee reported what itconsidered 
elements of an ideal campus organization to be. 


The office of the foreign student adviser (or some other 
similar title) should be located with or directly under that of 
the university presidentor chief administrative official. Within 
the adviser's office should be centered and coordinated all in- 
ternational educational activities of the campus, including for- 
eign students, Fulbright, Chinese Aid, Smith-Mundt, Point 
Four, foreign government relations, andall international proj- 
ects involving the exchange of persons. Budgetarily this office 
should be financed on a per unit basis of approximately fifty 
dollars per foreign student per long session. There should be 
additional provision for summer terms and all other separate 
activities. ™ 


In discussing the administrative placementof the foreign student 
adviser and the scope of foreign student counseling, one worker in 
the field would go-even further. According to him, 


Admissions offices everywhere have been notoriously short 
spoken in these days of swollen college enrollments. Since the 
problems of the average foreign student can receive only a 
minimum of attention, the foreign student adviser becomes the 
recipient of numerous letters from students abroad seeking 
special information about the procedure they should use in ap- 
plying for admission. ... 

The reason they are turning to the foreign student adviser 
is self-evident. The registrar or his assistant is trained in an 
administrative point of view; he readsthe blueprint, he checks 
over credentials, he examines the status of the school which 
the applicant formerly attended and then makes his decision. 
The previous scholastic record, many times uninterpreted, 
fovms the basis fov the decision rather than any evidences of 


The foreign student adviser should be consulted about all 
foreign students to be admitted to the university. His opinion 
as to the student's academic record may not be important, but 
his judgment about the student's probability of success or fail- 
ure is important. His evaluation takes into consideration more 
than just the grade record and in some instances may aid in its 
interpretation. Incipient problems of foreign students may be 


“Neal, “The Office of the Foreign Student Adviser," p. 38. 
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recognized and in some instances forestalled by a regular and 
complete review of foreign students credentials. +? 


In view of these ambitious pronouncements, just what, then, isa 
foreign student adviser? One answer is provided by the editor of 
the NAFSA News Letter, James M. Davis, who writes: 


We are Fulbright Advisers, Directors of International 
Houses (i.e., a job combining hotel administration, counseling, 
program directing and adult education), and most of us teach 
on the side. 

As FSA's we are counselors. We help students solve their 
problems, of whatever sort. We act as welfare workers.... 
We are bankers.... 

We are administrators.... Meetings, conferences, and all 
the usual techniques of administration are parts of our jobs. 

We try to be friends. Our students are so often lonely and 
confused that we are called upon for an unending flow of com- 
passion. 

We are housing officers, placement directors, speakers 
bureaus, show producers, speech editors, immigration law- 
yers, test interpreters, and exhibit “A” of An American.’ 


Theodore C. Blegen and his associates describe the work of the 
foreign student adviser in much the same way: 


The primary task of the foreign student adviser is profes- 
sional counseling. It involves interviewing and counseling for- 
eign students who seek assistance in the solution of their per- 
sonal, family, vocational and educational problems, as well as 
problems relating to currency exchange, visas, passports, 
government regulations, and other legal and technical matters. 
It includes also specialized services to all students from other 
countries in matters of admission, college requirements, hous- 
ing, finances, orientation to American culture, social regula- 
tions, and language problems. It means systematic and peri- 
odic interview to obtain information about the foreign student's 
background and individual need for guidance in a new and un- 
familiar culture. It means analysis and appraisal of the status, 
liabilities, and assets of each foreign student. It means giving 


“Forrest G. Moore, “A Handbook for Counselors of Foreign Students” (MS, 
University of Minnesota, February, 1950), pp. 13-17. The italics are mine; quoted 
with the permission of the author. 


МА ЕЅА News Letter, IV, No. 2 (December 1952), 3. 
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assistance in planning his educational and recreational pro- 
gram so that he may adjust as effectively as possible to a new 
environment.'* 


It must be conceded that these descriptions of the foreign stu- 
dent adviser's duties and responsibilities set a high professional 
Standard. To ascertain what specific attributes, characteristics, 
or qualifications of the foreign student adviser are considered de- 
sirable, colleges and universities surveyed were asked to rate the 
importance of the following items: 


“а. Knowledge of psychology, mental measurements, and coun- 
seling procedures. 

ар. Knowledge of approved methods of counseling students on 
personal, family, social, recreational, and academic problems and 
ability to use that knowledge. 

“c, Knowledge of the curriculums offered in American institu- 
tions, and of the problems of adjustment in student transition from 
a foreign country to American university life. 

“d. Knowledge of generally accepted standards of personal and 
Social conduct as they relate to college students. 

*e. Knowledge of the differences between foreign and American 
cultures, with special knowledge of at least one foreign country. 

*f. Ability to teach at the college level. 

*g. Ability to interpret and evaluate the habits and attitudes of 
foreign students, and to help them adapt themselves to local con- 
ditions. 

“h. Travel experience in foreign countries, 

*i A modern philosophy of college education. 

*j. Rapport with colleagues in the institution. 

“k, Knowledge of at least one foreign language, preferably one 
Spoken by the largest contingent of foreign students at the institu- 
tion," 5 

The opinions of respondents are reported in Table 20. *Other 
responses" means remarks that do not fit the arbitrary categories 
provided. 

The possible rating response of “по importance" was deliber- 
ately omitted from the questionnaire in order to determine the 
number of those responding who were sufficiently affected by any 


“Blegen, op. cit., p. 48; with the permission of the American Council on Educa- 


tion. 
15! am indebted for some of these items to Blegen, op. cit., pp. 48-49, and to 


Linton, op. cit., pp. 516-18. 
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individual item to check it so. The tabulation itself, of course, 
provides for this type of response. Twenty-nine schools wrote in 
various comments on the rating schedule. 

It is understood that the particular combination of characteris- 
tics or qualifications of any successful foreign student adviser will 
vary considerably. Nor is a vector or force rating of any specific 
attribute possible. The sole objective of the ratings was to ascer- 
tain the opinions of respondents with the expectation that a tabula- 
tion of such opinions might prove to be useful information in respect 
to desirable traits and skills. 


TABLE 20 


RATINGS OF THE IMPORTANCE OF VARIOUS QUALIFICATIONS, 
ETC. OF FOREIGN STUDENT ADVISERS, AS REPORTED BY 
122 COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Degree of Qualifications of the Foreign Student Adviser by Items 

Importance a b c d e f g h i j k 
Great 29 52 83 55 65 3" 89 22 44 73 23 
Considerable 47 45 33 50 45 38 26 40 36 32 39 
Some 41 19 1 12 7 39 2 53 31 ti 54 
No 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 
No comment 3 4 3 3 3 5 3 5 7 4 4 
Other responses 2 2 2 v 2 9 4 2X 4 3 9 
Totals 122 122 122 122 122 122 122 122 122 122 122 


When the items are ranked on the basis “of great importance,” 
item g leads the list. The rank-order of the next three top-ranking 
items is: second, item c; third, item j; and fourth, item e. These 
four items are considered as of great importance by a majority of 
the 122 institutions. 

Representative statements from the 29 schools that wrote in 
comments follow: 


It all depends upon duties assigned to the individual coun- 
selor in an individual institution. 


Item i, not possible to answer without a definition of mod- 
ern philosophy. 

Allareimportant. Reminds me ofa military fitness report. 

I disagree with this idea. 


Along with all the knowledges listed, a Foreign Student 
Adviser should have a warm, sympathetic personality and a 
patient “listening ear.” 
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Distinction between the above qualifications or requisites 
of the ideal Foreign Student Counselor are necessarily arbi- 
trary. Théy are all brought into play and determine success 
equally. 

You give no opportunity to check items which I think are of 
little or no importance. I would check items “i” and “e” in 
that manner. 


I have found by long experience that the Adviser should 
have one or more foreign languages at his command, while 
travel in other countries is extremely important.... 


“k” not important in my opinion. Since the students must 
all study in the English language, they should begin using it 
with the Foreign Student Adviser. 


Unfair to foreign students whose language is not known by 
Foreign Student Adviser if he uses his one language witha seg- 
ment (altho large) of students. 


In my opinion, excellent qualifications in *a" to *k" are not 
enough to insure highest degree of success; they must be sup- 
plemented by such qualifications of personality and character 
as sincerity, and a deep and sympathetic interest in others. 


In addition to administrative provision for a foreign student 
counselor, colleges and universities at which are enrolled many 
foreign students have instituted various kinds of special services 
for them. Among these services is the designation of a special 
academic adviser. To determine the prevalence of this type of ad- 
viser, collegiate institutions were asked whether their institutions 
had a special academic adviser (not the foreign student counselor, 
as such) who was responsible for authorizing the program elec- 
tions of foreign students. 

According to replies received from 119 schools, 42 dohave such 
an adviser, while 77 do not. Hence, only slightly more than a third 
(35 per cent) of the institutions responding have such a special ac- 
ademic adviser. Most of the academic advising appears to be done 
in the same way as for American students. Only 8 institutions in 
this study specifically mention that their foreign student adviser is 
also the academic adviser. It is common practice, however, to 
have the foreign student adviser do liaison work between the stu- 
dent and his academic adviser. 

Since foreign students are remarkably explicit in their reasons 
for coming to the United States for their higher education and for 
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attendance at a specific institution, one might assume that they 
have little need for vocational guidance. In this connection, col- 
leges and universities were asked to indicate whether they provide 
special vocational counseling services toforeign students concerned 
about their vocational objective. Returns show that only 56 of the 
122 provide such vocational counseling. 

The data for this question reveal very little in which one can 
have confidence, since 21 institutions which do not provide the spe- 
cial services state that their regular vocational counseling services 
are also available to foreign students. Moreover, some of the 56 
institutions explained that their reference was to their regular 
services. 

This much may be said: practically all institutions that provide 
for vocational counseling make the service available to every stu- 
dent. A few schools that have large numbers of foreign students 
have instituted administrative machinery for vocational counseling, 
this somewhat different from that provided for regular students. 
There seems to be general agreement that students from other 
countries tend to use available vocational counseling facilities less 
than do American students. Several respondents comment that the 
objectives of these students are usually well defined — that they 
seem to know what they want. There seems to be little question 
that this is generally true; the real problem, however, lies in coun- 
seling those students who have little aptitude or opportunity to 
realize their objective. The problem appears to be most acute in 
such professional fields as medicine, pharmacy, dentistry, and vet- 
erinary medicine. 

Provision for counseling foreign students vocationally takes 
various forms. Some of these are: by the foreign student coun- 
selor or his staff; by concerned faculty members; by the office of 
testing and guidance; and by the placement director. 

The maturity, in general, of the foreign student (and the factor 
of maturity frequently determines the need for vocational counsel- 
ing) is illustrated in Table 21, which contains a frequency distribu- 
tion of types of employment experiences of these students. 

It should be noted that of the 354 students in this study, 61 
(17 per cent) did not reply to the question on employment. Of the 
remaining 293, 171 (58 per cent) had work experience, and the rest 
(42 per cent) had not. 

The data appear to be in line with other characteristics of the 
respondents; e.g.,theirhigher average age. The inordinately large 
group who failed to respond is puzzling. Probably if they had made 
reply most of thelatter would be tallied in the group having no em- 
ployment experience. 
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Foreign students were asked to state whether they felt that they 
were receiving adequate counseling and academic guidance at their 
School. Two hundred seventy-four, 84 per cent of the 325 who re- 
plied, stated that they were satisfied with the guidance they had 
received. One is tempted to say that this is remarkable in light of 
the great differences thatexist between educational systems abroad 
and those in the United States. 


TABLE 21 


TYPE OF EMPLOYMENT OR WORK 
EXPERIENCE OF 171 FOREIGN STUDENTS 
WHO WORKED IN HOMELAND FOLLOWING 
GRADUATION FROM SECONDARY SCHOOL, 

LISTED BY FREQUENCY OF MENTION 


Teacher 
Business or banking 
Industry 
Secretarial 16 
Engineering or drafting 14 
News reporter 9 
Farming 8 
4 
3 
3 
2 
1 
m 


Laboratory-science work 
Nursing 

Social work 

Lifeguard or camp counselor 
Music (entertainment) 

Radio announcer 


L 
awyer тш IH 


only 22 gave reasons for their 


Of the 51 dissatisfied students, 
these are as 


dissatisfaction. In order of frequency of mention, 
follows: 


Little advice toward reaching goal. (5) 
Left to get information or adjust myself. (4) М 
Treated like an American student without regard to foreign 
background, (3) 

Could have used more advice than ; 
Counselor overloaded, little time for advice. 
Repetition of courses. (2) 

Guidance comes largely from friends 0 
Counselors know only their own field. 


was received. (3) 


(3) 


r upperclassmen. (1) 
(1) 

ini tor 
. The wide range of the problems faced bya college as Td 
in dealing with foreign students is shown in Table 22, w esti 
Teplies from 59 institutions (43 per cent of 122) pu e cem from 
As a result of your experiences in the admission of studen 
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other countries what, in your opinion, are the most pressing cur- 
rent problems?" Since the query is of the free-response type, it 
was necessary tofit the responses into categories. Thetable shows 
the category, its rank-order by frequency of mention, and the fre- 
quency of first mention. 


TABLE 22 


PRESSING CURRENT PROBLEMS IN THE 
ADMISSION OF FOREIGN STUDENTS SUBMITTED 
BY 59 COLLEGIATE ADMINISTRATORS 


Frequency Frequency 


of of First 
Problems by Rank-Order Mention Mention 
Currency-exchange and lack of 
money 25 16 
Information regarding English 
proficiency 25 11 
Evaluation of foreign credentials 20 10 
Orientation and integration of 
students 15 5 
Receipt of sufficient and proper 
academic credentials 10 5 
Students' lack of information 
before coming 10 5 
Need for more financial help 9 5 
Proper screening of students 5 1 
Visa difficulties 3 1 
Work-permit difficulties 2 0 
Other problems 5 0 
Totals 129 59 


The other problems in the table include “1аїе applications," 
“more uniform practices by federal agencies interested in foreign 
students," “direct contacts... with the student and not by way of an 
agency,” and “foreign students expect [ing] extra favors." 

It is clear that collegiate administrators in American institu- 
tions are very much concerned about foreign student problems. It 
is also clear that most of them have given unstintingly of their time 
and energy toward helping foreign students adjust to campus and 
off-campus situations beyond the call of duty. 


VI. THE THRESHOLD ORIENTATION 
OF FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Whena student from abroad, especially from non-English speak- 
ing lands, comes to study in the United States, he has immediate 
need for two types of orientation before undertaking an academic 
program: orientation to life in America and orientation to the 
collegiate institution. 

No doubt the prospective foreign student even before coming 
has had access to considerable information from the collegiate 
institution, fellow countrymen, Americans abroad, literature, 
movies, as well as other sources, but on his arrival he is a stranger 
in a strange land, usually bewildered and confused. Practically 
every foreign student has need of helpat arrival at the portof entry. 
Every such student should be advised of the port-of-entry services 
provided without charge by the Committee on Friendly Relations 
Among Foreign Students. A representative of this organization is 
prepared to meet students as they arrive by ship or plane at New 
York, San Francisco, Los Angeles, New Orleans, Miami, Norfolk, 
Seattle, Boston, and Philadelphia. Students are also met, upon 
special request, at the Canadian ports of Vancouver and Montreal. 
The Committee is prepared to assist them with entry procedures, 
help them obtain temporary living quarters, give counsel on travel 
arrangements, assist them in making friends in America, and pro- 
vide various additional services upon individual request. 
one, over 3,000 students were 


In 1951, in the New York port al 
tives of the Committee on 


personally greeted by representa 1 
Friendly Relations. Some of these students knew nothing of the 


Committee's services and were most appreciative on finding an 
experienced person on hand to advise them.... It has always 
been the Committee's aim not only to give each student a feeling 
of security and welcome, but also to assure him that there is 
someone to whom he may turn with the problems encountered 
immediately upon arrival — problems naturally difficult for his 
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educational institution, perhaps hundreds of miles away, to either 
foresee or solve.* 


One of the items inthe questionnaire forwarded to students asked 
whether on their arrival in the United States, anyone connected with 
an official agency aided them at the point of debarkation. Only 79 
of 354 admitted receiving aid. Of these, 22 of 27 came from Ger- 
many, 6 of 10 came from Japan, 5 of 11 came from Nigeria, 4 of 8 
came from France, and 3 of 8 came from England. 

The 40 students aided from these 5countries accounts for 51 per 
cent of the 79. They represent, however, only 9 per cent of the 58 
countries in the study. But for proper perspective we should deduct 
from the 264 who were not aided the 25 students from Canada and 
also those from other countries who attended for a year or more a 
secondary school in the United States, since these students gen- 
erally do not need port-of-entry services. Also, 10 students tallied 
as not being helped by an official agency were aided by a friend or 
relative. 

The respondents listed various persons and agencies as aiding 
them at the point of debarkation, namely, 


Church official 

Institute of International Education official 

Staff member of the United States Office of Education 
Representative of the Experiment in International Living 
Young Men's Christian Association secretary 
Traveller's Aid Society representative 

Scholarship Society of Columbia University 

Committee on Friendly Relations Among Foreign Students 
United States Army officials 

British consul 

School official 


There is almost unanimous agreement among respondents that 
aid received on arrival in this country was extremely helpful. A 
typical remark is the one made by a young lady from Finland: “1 
should have felt rather bewildered in New York without any help." 
A lad from Germany said that it helped him *overcome feelings of 
loneliness." On the other hand, a student from England remarked 
that the help received was only a “polite gesture." 

In the main, aid given was concentrated in travel information 
and in locating temporary lodging. But more important, perhaps, 


1 Port of Entry Services, A Service of the Committee on Friendly Relations 
Among Foreign Students (New York: National Association of Foreign Student Ad- 
visers, n.d.), p. 1. 
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.than the material aid was the salutary effect on students, which 
helped them to feel welcome and secure. The empty feeling of 
being a stranger in a strange land — of being an outsider — was 
mitigated by the presence and aid of a friendly and interested 
individual. 

The Committee on Friendly Relations Among Foreign Students 
urges the following on admissions officers: 


We urge you to make the Committee's reception services 
known to students sponsored by you when you send out your 
letter of appointment or admission. The Committee can make 
available to you, on request, a supply of 4 x 6 onion skin an- 
nouncements which can easily be included in your communication 
to each foreign student. ... 


It is important that you give the student as detailed informa- 
tion as possible concerning: 


1) The most advisable means of transportation from the 
port of entry to your institution; 


2) How to get from the station nearest the campus to the 
campus itself, or to the designated place of residence; 


3) Whom to see on arrival at the residence oron the campus, 
with the location of that person's office, address and 
telephone number. If the campus is large and the student 
is likely to arrive after office hours, the home telephone 
number of the person he should see on arrival should 
also be given. 


4) If there is a time when it is inadvisable for the student to 
arrive, he should be asked to make his plans accordingly.” 


Finally, it is recommended that when a foreign student reaches 
his final destination in the United States, some provision should be 
made to meet and greet him in order that his first hours oncampus 
are not marked by confusion and uncertainty. If the foreign student 
adviser himself is unable to attend to this important task, perhaps 
a campus organization (fraternity, sorority, or service club) may 
be induced to perform it. 

Because of their lack of proficiency in the English language 
many foreign students do not make a satisfactory adjustment to 
academic work; hence, an examination in English is an important 
step in the threshold orientation of these students. Most foreign 


?pbid., p. 1. 
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students have had some instruction in English before coming; how- 
ever, to discover precisely the English language background of 
these students, they were requested to respond to the question, 
*Was the English language a part of your secondary studies?" 
Responses from 274 students show that 247 studied English as a 
part of their secondary program, while 27 did not. Omitted from 
these figures are the responses of 80 who either received a diploma 
from a secondary school in the United States or who claim English 
as their native tongue. 

Twenty-five of the 27 students who indicated that English was 
not apartof their secondary school studies acquired their knowledge 
of the language as follows: (Listed in order of frequency.) 


By private lessons or self-study in the homeland. (11) 

After coming to the United States. (7) 

By study on higher education level in the homeland. (4) 

By the use of a dictionary and attending movies. (1) 

By growing up in an international city. (1) 

By attendance at a high school neither in the homeland nor inthe 
United States. (1) 


The 247 students were asked to specify the number of years they 
studied the English language in their secondary school. Their re- 
plies are indicated in Table 23. 


TABLE 23 


RESPONSES OF 247 STUDENTS FROM OTHER LANDS 
INDICATING THE NUMBER OF YEARS 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE WAS STUDIED IN 
THEIR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


One year 2 
Two years 18 
Three years 34 
Four years 70 
Five years 49 
Six years 42 
Seven years 8 
Eight or more years 23 
No response Ens 

Total 247 


Of these 247 students, 141 indicated that conversational training 
was included as a part of their studies, although many of them 
stated that the training received was inadequate. One hundred four 
indicated that they hadno training in English conversation at school; 
and 2 did not say. 
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These 104 were requested to tell how they had acquired con- 
versational training. Although 27 of them failed to reply, the an- 
swers of the 77 who did respond are interesting and are listed in 
order of frequency. 

By practice in the United States or college. (27) 

By practice with English-speaking friends in homeland. (13) 

By working in an English-speaking office in homeland. (5) 

By taking high school courses in the United States following 
secondary school graduation in homeland. (5) 

By study on higher education level in homeland. (5) 

By study in English-speaking country outside the United States. (5) 

By study at a United States cultural institute. (4) 

By study at an English Language Institute in the United States. (4) 

By oral reading of books. (3) 

Was prisoner-of-war in an English-speaking country. (2) 

By regular attendance at a cinema where English and American 
films were shown. (2) 

By conversation on shipboard coming to United States. (1) 

Through private lessons and records. (1) 

From the responses to the questionnaire, it appears that dif- 
ficulty in English is more general among Hispanic- American and 
Far Eastern students. The reason is probably a dissimilarity of 
language patterns. Less language difficulty is characteristic of 
Western Europeans and those students from the Near East who have 
studied at American-type secondary schools. 

In response to the question, “On your arrival, did the institution 
you are now attending require you to sit for an English proficiency 
examination?" 121 students of 346 said they did, and 225 (65 per 
cent) said they did not. The question as stated does not take into 
account the students who transferred from the school of initial ad- 
mission. Hence the replies cannot be accepted at face value. Some 
transfer students stated that their reply was in reference to the 
original school of entry, and consequently it was tallied. Since the 
number of transfer students is not large, the data are fairly reliable 
and representative. Ninety-eight who had taken an English profi- 
ciency examination on arrival passed the test. 

Fourteen collegiate institutions included in this survey have an 
English Language Institute in which students from abroad who have 
little or no command of English may study the language intensively. 
Four of these schools, and 52 institutions that do not have an English 
Language Institute, provide special non-credit, or remedial, courses 
in English for those who need such work. Another 4 schools should 
be added to these 56 since they also offer remedial work but grant 
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full or partial credit for it. Actually, then, 70 institutions (59 per 
cent) of 119 that replied have made administrative provision in 
English for foreign students somewhat different from that provided 


American students. 
Several institutions that have no organized program of remedial 


English reported that nearby universities that do have such a pro- 
gram help when necessary. Aside from such courtesy service, 
schools in this group mention that individual tutoring is available. 
The variety of programs for the English instruction of students 
from abroad is indicated by the selected comments below. 


Foreign students not sufficiently proficient in English are 
assigned to non-credit remedial sections of English. Quite a 
few of our foreign students have attended language institutes at 
other colleges before enrolling here. 


Two organs: (1) The English Language Service for Coun- 
seling in English concurrent with normal academic studies; 
(2) The English Language Institute for chiefly concentrated 
English study. 


A series of short interview courses called “Spoken English 
for Foreigners" offered at periods throughout the college year. 


Difficult problem with us. Often recommend that student 
come to United States in summer and enter a special school to 
study English. 


We have four special English language courses for foreign 
students at four different levels of difficulty. We also offer 
special speech classes and four speech, writing, or reading 
laboratories. We give full credit for this work. 


We do handle students with little proficiency in English if 
personal application is made and tutor employed. Give one hour 
credit for three hour course — big for student from abroad. 


We do not have an English Language Institute in the sense 
that the student attends this program alone. However, we do 
have an intense International Students Forum in which attention 
is given to the needs of individual students. However, student 
is enrolled in other classes. 


The Educational Skills Clinic and our Speech Clinic offer 
special work for foreign students. Beginning in fall of 1951 a 
course in American Speech for Foreign Students has been added 
to courses available. 
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The students surveyed were asked to state whether the institution 
they were currently attending had special or remedial courses in 
English for those students from abroad who needed such strength- 
ening in the language. Of 341 students who replied, 212, or 62 per 
cent of them, were attending collegiate institutions where they knew 
that remedial help in English was available. The figure here is 
reasonably close to the 59 per cent of соПевеѕ ‘апа universities that 
reported provision for remedial help in English. 

When asked to specify whether they had taken a remedial class 
in English, 104 students replied that they had. Some of these took 
such a course at other than the institution of current attendance. It 
should be remembered that a fairly large number of students claim 
English as their native tongue and that a number completed their 
secondary schooling in the United States. Consequently, it may be 
said that about one-half of the foreign students in our colleges and 
universities appear to have need for remedial English instruction. 

These 104 were asked to state whether they had found the course 
helpful. Of the 100 who replied to the question, 90 reported satis- 
factory experiences. Only 1 of the 10 who did not find the remedial 
English course helpful gave his reason: the course was too ele- 
mentary. 

The third major step in threshold orientation for foreign students 
involves both on-campus and off-campus life. Colleges and uni- 
versities were asked whether their institutions had a special ori- 
entation program or class for incoming foreign students. Of 118 
schools that responded, 34 said that they had. Four of those that 
said they did not have indicated that an orientation program for be- 
ginning students from abroad was planned for the next semester. 
Most of the others handle the orientation of foreign students in 
regular orientation classes, as a part of the special English or 
speech courses, or by assignment on the “Big Brother" plan to a 
student already enrolled. 

Collegiate institutions that provide for a special orientation 
program do so either on a credit or a non-credit basis, depending 
upon the content and organization of the course. Programs vary 
widely, but generally involve two major phases: threshold ori- 
entation and continuing orientation. Course methods also vary 
considerably. There are schools that *lecture them about the 
American way of life"; and those that provide for *discussions 
(or voluntary seminar meetings) of various phases of American 
life led by faculty members." 

Some of the organizationa 
hour courses offered for undergraduate credit 


1 plans make interesting reading. 


Five quarter 
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for first quarter, geared to English language instruction given 
in laboratory (individualized assistance work). Orientation 
starts with the university, broadens out to include city and 
United States. Lectures, reading, and speaking assignments. 
English language assistance and counseling available to student 
after he leaves orientation course. 


The International Council made up of Americans and foreign 
students plans a series of meetings in the fallto aid the new- 
comer to this campus in becoming oriented. Theyalsoassistin 
finding housing for foreign students. 


Orientation is combined with English and history of the 
United States. 


Voluntary seminar meeting twice a week most of the first 
semester, and once a week second semester. 


Special program under direct supervision of head of Modern 
Language Department. Social, etc. 


We have rather a full orientation program in which presidents 
of various organizations and activities explain the nature and 
purpose of the group. On the basis of English aptitude exami- 
nation, personal conferences and students’ records, assignment 
is made of foreign students to International Students' Forum, if 
English is not up to par. 


Meet one hour per week all through year. Discuss problems, 
campus life, plan trips, hear talks and discussions with college 
professors of various departments and areas. 


Personal interviews on arrival; week-end camp orientation 
program; programs thruthe Cosmopolitan Club; close personal 
supervision. 


Only about one-third of the foreign students, on the basis of this 
survey, attend an institution where they know a special orientation 
class is provided — specifically, 101 students of 333 that replied to 
the questiononit. Six students didn't know whether their institution 
had such a course. The 101 were asked to indicate whether they 
had enrolled in it. Less than half (43) said that they had, and of 
these, 83 per cent (37) reported that the class was helpful. Another 
way to interpret the data is to say that only 13 per cent of the 327 
students who replied have taken such a course. It should be noted, 
however, that a substantial number of students attending schools 
that do not have a special orientation class, enrolled in a regular 
freshman orientation course. 
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Where a special orientation class for foreign students is pro- 
vided it is either a part of the class in English for foreign students 
or a separate weekly seminar throughout the first semester. Both 
cover muchthe same topics except that the English-class type tends 
to stress the acquisition of functional proficiency in the language. 
One might conclude that there is real merit in both kinds as well as 
need for both. Certainly, in collegiate institutions where large 
numbers of foreign students are enrolled the two kinds may very 
well complement one another. 

A cursory listing of topics or projects covered by orientation 
classes shows a wide range of interest. They include: 


An introduction to the campus. 

Rules and regulations of the institution. 

A background of American history and basis for conversational 
English. 

Tours of the immediate areas and to places of interest. 

American social customs, etc. 

Visiting families. 

Immigration regulations. 


Calcutta 


cee 


УП. THE ON-CAMPUS AND OFF-CAMPUS 
PROBLEMS OF FOREIGN STUDENTS 


A. The On-Campus Problems 


Getting the foreign student started in an American college and 
helping him to make a satisfactory adjustment entails a diversity 
of problems in both academic and non-academic areas, all ex- 
tremely important. The problems vary from student to student and 
depend largely upon his cultural background. But there are certain 
common problem-areas that all foreign students encounter, the 
more important of which will be examined briefly. These problems 
will not be treated exhaustively; rather, they are mentioned to call 
attention to crucial areas. 

Housing. The student from abroad can hardly be expected to 
find satisfactory living quarters without aid. For his welfare he 
must have appropriate housing. Fortunately, most of our colleges 
and universities have dormitory facilities which are available to 
foreign students. In order to ascertain the prevalence of types of 
housing for these students, the institutions canvassed were asked 
to specify, on the basis of a numerical ranking (1, 2, 3, etc., in that 
order) how they house them. Replies received from 119 schools 
are listed, by rank, in Table 24, 

The other facilities include such housing as “batching” apart- 
ments, “co-ops,” trailer and barrack quarters, Y.M.C.A., and 
“own responsibility.” Some schools observed that foreign students 
sometimes rent apartments or organize “co-ops” largely because 
they wish to prepare their native foods. 

The data in Table 25 show what one would normally expect; 
namely, that where dormitories are provided their use by foreign 
students is fairly certain. Deviations from this expectancy occur 
largely when the institution is located in an urban area. There the 
student frequently elects to reside with relatives or friends. Then, 
too, the older foreign student, as well as the married one, is more 
likely to choose off-campus housing. 

One of the more important problems connected with housing is 
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TABLE 24 


PREVAILING TYPES OF HOUSING FOR 
FOREIGN STUDENTS AT 119 COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES, LISTED BY 
FREQUENCY OF MENTION 


University dormitories 102 
Placed in private homes 58 
Private rooming house (commercial) 42 
Stay with relatives or friends and commute 30 
Campus fraternity or sorority house 29 
International House 12 
Other facilities 11 
Hotel 4 


stated in the question, “In the housing of foreign students does your 
institution tend to discourage the inclination of given nationalities 
to live together?" Ninety of 122 institutions discourage the incli- 
nation. Some institutions which do not, prefer mixing but do not 
force it; others do not find it a problem at present because of a 
small enrollment of foreign students, but would act if the problem 
developed. Hence, the proportion of institutions that tend to dis- 
courage nationals of a given country living together is somewhat 
greater than the figures indicate. For still other institutions which 
do not discourage, however, “housing is a great problem, not yet 
solved." 

Some of the reasons presented for dispersing a given national 
group are that such action "prevents cliques,” that it is “for their 


TABLE 25 


TYPES OF HOUSING REPORTED BY 
353 FOREIGN STUDENTS ATTENDING 
COLLEGIATE INSTITUTIONS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, BY FREQUENCY OF MENTION 


University dormitories 

Room in private home 45 
Housed with relatives or friends 39 
Private rooming house (commercial) 18 
International House 12 
Fraternity or sorority house 6 
Y.M.C.A 3 
Hotel 2 
Quonset hut on campus 1 
Nurses home 1 
House system (includes house mother) 1 
Apartment house Т 


Rented flat 
Number of students: 53 
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benefit," helps them to *learn English well and also learn the cus- 
toms of the country," and *has great value for American students." 
A number of institutions commented that the tendency toward clan- 
nishness is particularly acute among Spanish-speaking students and 
those from the Near East. 

The students were asked to indicate whether, on the basis of 
their experience, there were any special problems created by their 
residence in dormitories or private homes. Of 340 students that 
replied, 295 said “no,” 41 said “yes,” and 4 stated that they didn't 
know. 

The problems reported by 40 of the 41 students in the *yes" 
group vary widely: 

Difference of culture. (9) 

Prejudice or discrimination. (8) 

Too many foreign students in dorm (impossible to learn Eng- 
lish). (4) 

Too noisy - hard to study. (4) 

Privacy lacking — too much special attention. (4) 

Loneliness. (3) 

Large age-differential between United States and foreign stu- 
dents. (2) 

Too much work for the room; expect gratitude at the same 
time. (1) 

Segregation of foreign and American students. (1) 

Male visitors not allowed in dormitory. (1) 

Childish environment. (1) 

Can't get used to American food. (1) 

Thievery. (1) 

Problems arise with foreign students in dormitories and pri- 
vate homes largely where there is the greatest dissimilarity of 
color or culture. In general, students from Africa, the Near East, 
and the Far East are the ones affected. For example, 6 of 17 stu- 
dents from Nigeria, Liberia, and the Gold Coast report special 
problems in connection with their housing. 

A young man from India in a private home says: “[The land- 
lord] demands higher rents for being of other nationality. Land- 
lord's attitude as if they are doing special favor to us, even though 
paying more rents and not asking for all the facilities and rights." 

A student from Norway summarizes the point-of-view of the 
Western European: *It all depends largely on the foreign student 
and his willingness to adjust himself. Dormitory life is a great 
change to most of us. Also, differences of age cause difficulties 
sometimes. Problems of freedom occur, according to school rules 
or according to one's own responsibility." 
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The majority of students seem to be satisfied with their hous- 
ing facilities. Of 346 foreign students who replied to the question, 
“Is your housing satisfactory or adequate?" 306 (88.4 per cent) 
replied in the affirmative. However, the fact that about 10 per cent 
do not find their accommodations satisfactory, should be of real 
concern to workers in the field. 

In general the satisfied students replied so not only because of the 
physical conveniences involved but also, perhaps more important, 
because of “homelike atmosphere," “friendly company," “chance 
to'learn English better,” “inexpensiveness,” and kindred reasons. 
The dissatisfied students complain, among other things, of noise in 
dormitories, overcrowding, small rooms, lack of privacy, and un- 
friendly students. 

That proper housing of foreign students is an important factor 
in a satisfactory college experience goes without saying. More- 
over, college administrators, in general, are sensitive to this fac- 
tor and give it real attention. 

Health. Thetransitionfrom one physical environment to another 
entails, among other things, adjustments to changes in diet, cli- 
mate, sleeping habits, and work and study routines, and these fac- 
tors affect the physical and mental well-being of foreign students. 
Immigration regulations, of course, direct the United States consuls 
abroad not to grant visas to those whose health is poor, but many 
students with poor health nevertheless do manage to enter the coun- 
try. Moreover, the stresses and strains attendant upon a changed 
milieu frequently affect health adversely. 

According to Table 26, in general, foreign students enjoy good 
health, though a very small percentage have poor eyesight. Only 5 
students state that their speech is not normal, and only 1 of these 
says that he stutters; consequently, it may be assumed that the 


other 4 are probably referring to an accent. 


TABLE 26 


HEALTH STATUS REPORTED BY 354 FOREIGN 
STUDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


- Health Factors by Frequency 
Health General f 
Status Health Eyesight Hearing 

Good 316 263 320 

Fair 34 54 9 
Poor 2 20 E 
No reply iv AT mes) 

354 354 


Totals 354 
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The students were also asked to specify any handicaps or disa- 
bilities. Two hundred sixty-seven reported that they had none, 55 
did not reply, and 32 listed the following handicaps or disabilities: 


English language (12) Heart trouble (1) 
Accent (3) Timidity (1) 
Hard of hearing (2) Stuttering (1) 
Poor eyesight (2) Nervousness (1) 
Recurrent headaches (2) Short stature (1) 
Bad knee or leg (2) Tallness (1) 
Appendicitis (1) Indigestion (1) 


Tuberculosis (1) 


Since an unusually large number did not reply, the data pre- 
sented can be suggestive only. Many foreign students are probably 
reluctant to reveal health disabilities for fear of being sent home. 
This factor makes it all the more important that college health of- 
ficials periodically check the health of these students. 

Another safeguard in minimizing the effect of poor health is 
health and accident insurance. Fifty-five of 118 colleges and uni- 
versities report they have an arrangement whereby a foreign stu- 
dent may carry health and accident insurance. This figure does 
not give the complete picture since only about half (27) of the 55 
make the arrangement mandatory. Others “strongly urge it" or 
differentiate between graduate and undergraduate students or be- 
tween those on scholarship and those that are not. Where institu- 
tions do not maintain a health service, the most popular plan is to 
utilize the insurance program sponsored by the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education. A few institutions provide for Blue Cross cover- 
age. Coverage through these two is generally superior to campus 
health plans because vacation periods are included. 

Health and accident insurance for students needs no apology. 
The importance of providing such coverage for those who must 
adapt to a strange diet, different climate, hazards of travel, and so 
forth, can hardly be overemphasized. Every foreign student advi- 
ser can instance foreign students whose academic career was ter- 
minated by ill health against which insurance coverage was lacking. 

As reported by the foreign students, one of every three has 
health insurance coverage. Of the 346 who replied to the question 
on it, 127 (37 per cent) have health insurance, and the rest do not. 
The important point, however, is that a large majority of foreign 
students in the United States have no health insurance. Insurance 
coverage appears to be the rule only for sponsored or scholarship 
students. The plan of insurance advocated by the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, and made mandatory for students sponsored by 
the Institute, is perhaps the model to follow. 
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A few students in the do not group stated that they had received 
no advice concerning insurance from any source. 

Students were also asked whether they regularly provided time 
outside their academic studies for recreation and physical exer- 
cise. Responses from 348 indicate that 246 (71 per cent) do and 
102 do not. Those students who do not are, in the main, older or 
are employed; but they include, also, some students who are in 
danger of becoming *grinds." For these much of the value of an 
educational experience in the United States may be nullified, unless 
their situation is corrected. 

Financial Difficulties. Many factors may affect the financial 
status of a foreign student. One work — Counseling Foreign Stu- 


dents — states that 


Among the causes of financial embarrassment... are (1) the 
dollar shortage and the consequent limitation by foreign gov- 
ernments of dollar purchases by students or their representa- 
tives; (2) incomplete and misleading budget information in 
college and university catalogues and bulletins; (3) national 
emergencies and catastrophes; (4) inflation of foreign curren- 
cies; (5) inflation of the dollar; (6) family emergencies affect- 
ing the source of the student’s funds; and (7) personal emer- 
gencies such as illness, unexpected travel needs, and delay in 


authorization of foreign exchange. 


There is little doubt that many foreign students here have diffi- 
culty in financing their schooling. This is true even though almost 
half of them benefit from scholarship aid, ranging anywhere from 
partial to full coverage. The proportion who receive financial as- 
sistance far exceeds the proportion of American students who re- 
ceive such aid, and this fact in itself gives eloquent testimony to 
the faith of the American people in the objectives of cross-cultural 
programs on the student level. 

When asked whether they had a scholarship of any kind, 165 (48 
per cent) of 346 students who replied said they did, and 181 said 
they did not. 

The 165 were also asked to indicate the source(s) of their schol- 
arship as well as its size. Their replies are summarized in 
Table 27 in rank order on the basis of frequency of mention. 
Twenty-six of the 165 received aid from two sources: 20 from the 
college of attendance and also from a non-college source; 6 from 
two non-college sources. The Institute of International Education 


Counseling Foreign Students (Washington: Ameri- 


Е 3 en, et al., ё 
Тоого Север р.19; quoted with the permission of the American 


can Council on Education, 1950), 
Council on Education. 
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is listed as the source of aid only in those instances where the stu- 
dent failed to add that it was acting as an agent on behalf of some 
other sponsor. 


TABLE 27 


SOURCES OF SCHOLARSHIP AID RECEIVED BY 
165 FOREIGN STUDENTS, LISTED BY 
FREQUENCY OF MENTION 


College of attendance 96 
Institute of International Education 22 
Fulbright 14 
Home government 13 
Government and Relief in Occupied Areas 
Church-connected grant 

Rotary International 

Economic Cooperation Administration 
*From friends" 

Buenos Aires Convention 

Lions Club 

*Local organization" 

California Farm Bureau 

Junior Chamber of Commerce 

U.S. Department of State 

U.S. Department of Education 

Finnish War Debt Fund (ASLA) 

World Health Organization 

UNESCO 


| easi E crear 


Total 


e 
ој 
ra 


As to the size of the aid, no tabulation was feasible in terms of 
replies received. In general the colleges aided students largely 
through partial or complete tuition awards, though a sizable num- 
ber provided room and board also. Only one student reported that 
his support came entirely from the college “athletic scholarship” 
fund. 

Other sources of aid (in addition to scholarship) for those stu- 
dents (165) who did receive a scholarship, by frequency of mention, 
are indicated in Table 28. 

The sources of financial assistance of the 181 who have no schol- 
arships are listed, by frequency of mention, in Table 29. It should 
be noted that since both the tallies have been made on the basis of 
frequency of mention, the same individual may have been tallied 
twice – or even three times — if he mentioned more than one source 
of financial aid. Consequently, the total sources of aid listed inthe 
two tables differs from the totals of students in receipt of aid. 

In addition to sources of aid, respondents were asked to specify 
whether the aid being received was sufficient for their needs. A 
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TABLE 28 


SOURCES OF FINANCIAL AID RECEIVED 
BY 165 FOREIGN STUDENTS IN ADDITION 
TO SCHOLARSHIPS, BY FREQUENCY 


OF MENTION 

Parents 49 
Employment 49 
Savings T 
Relative in United States 5 
Friends 5 
Salary from job in homeland 2 
No definite source 1 
Bank loan 1 
College loan 1 
No other source 41 
No reply 21 

Total 188 


large number (122) did not reply; 150 acknowledged sufficient aid, 
and 82, not sufficient aid. 

When asked whether they were now employed (during the spring 
of 1952), 86 students replied affirmatively, 228 negatively, and 40 
did not respond. Also, they were asked whether they had, at the 
time of writing, applied for permission to work. Their replies show 
that 135 had applied, 174 had not applied, and 45 failed to reply. 
Thirteen of the 86 employed indicated that they had not applied for 


permission to work. 


TABLE 29 


SOURCES OF FINANCIAL AID RECEIVED 
BY 181 FOREIGN STUDENTS WHO DO 
NOT HAVE SCHOLARSHIPS, BY 
FREQUENCY OF MENTION 


Parents 115 
Employment 38 
Relative in United States 20 
Savings 9 
Friends 1 
No reply _30 

213 


Total 


eign student in the United States finds it 
necessary to seek employment. Probably the shortage of American 
dollars abroad accounts for most of this; but such factors as the 
desire for practical experience to supplement theoretical training, 
the drive for independence — especially when the student’s family 
is making great sacrifices to send dollars — and the emphasis on 


More and more the for 
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the dignity of work and the American tradition of working one's way 
through college are also important. 

At a San Francisco conference in the fall of 19 52, the president 
of the National Association of Foreign Student Advisers, Allen C. 
Blaisdell, summed up his discussion of this problem by the follow- 
ing statements and suggestions: 


What these students are experiencing in the field of remu- 
nerative work may, and I think does, havealarger influence on 
their attitude and evaluation of the United States than their ex- 
perience on the campuses of our universities and colleges. 

What we do in this field for them and to them is of much 
larger significance interms of the purposes of the foreign stu- 
dent program than entertaining them in our homes, inviting 
them to Thanksgiving and Christmas dinner or dressing them 
in their national costumes to entertain women's clubs or to 


celebrate United Nations Day or Pan- American Day. Not that 
these are unimportant, but in r i 


ing with the basis of existence 
their ability to participate mo. 
at home. 
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interpret the program to the community and, out of their ex- 
perience, assist wisely in the formation of regulations and 
procedures to govern the program. It would utilize and not 
duplicate the services that the universities, colleges and public 
agencies provide, but move beyond their limitations, estab- 
lishing its own more flexible boundaries. Its directing board 
or committees might be made up of representatives of educa- 
tional institutions, public agencies (all acting in private capa- 
city) and citizens of the community familiar with the various 
aspects of possible employment.” 


Federal Regulations. Since the new Immigration and Nationality 
Act (Public Law 414), popularly known as the McCarran Act, which 
displaces the Immigration Act of 1924, only recently became ef- 
fective (December 24, 1952); it is too early to determine what its 
effects will be. There are those who say that the McCarran Act is 
not so much a legal change in the immigration law as it is achange 
in attitude; i.e., stricter interpretation and delay as a result of 
rigorous security investigations. 

However, the McCarran Act does contain a number of important 
changes from previous provisions that may materially affect stu- 
dent interchange. These are of special interest to foreign students 
and to foreign-student advisers.’ It is important to note, in passing, 
that Congress and not the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
(INS) is responsible for the law of the land. The INS, under the 
supervision of the Attorney General, is responsible only for the 
enforcement of the lawand the administrative regulations to imple- 
ment its provisions. 

In terms of the relationships between foreign students and edu- 
cational institutions in the United States, one writer states that the 
most important changes mean that “educational institutions will 
have more leeway in planning programs tailored to the individual 


? Allen C. Blaisdell, “The Problem of Remunerative Employment,” NAFSA News 


Letter, IV, No. 2 (December 1952), 13-14. 

зт should be noted that regulations of the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice of the Department of Justice, effective as of August 10, 1947, revised drasti- 
cally previous procedures in respect to foreign students. The major change at that 


time involved the decentralization of supervision of these students among 16 dis- 
1l, “New Immigration Rulings,” Institute 


trict offices of the Service. See George Ha 

of International Education News Bulletin, XXIII, No. 1 (November 1, 1947), 30-33. 
А good resume of immigration regulations in force before the passage of the 

McCarran Act is in Donald C. Kerr, Pitfalls and Red Tape Affecting Foreign Stu- 

dents Elucidated in One Not-So-Easy Lesson (New York: National Association of 

Foreign Student Advisers, n.d.). 
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needs of their students, who, in turn, will have a broader selection 
of educational experiences to choose from.” This appears tobe so 
because the McCarran Act provides for the admission of students 
who have been accepted by, and have "definitely arranged to enter, 
an established institution of learning or other recognized place of 
study in the United States.” The terminology now used to describe 
the educational institutions which Students from abroad can attend 
may indeed open the way to students who wish to attend vocational 
or business schools as well as Schools giving instruction in music 
and the arts, but it also may open the way for their attendance, for 
lack of proper information, at fly-by-night schools or “diploma 
mills” more than under the previous terminology of the law. 


because of age, as did the previous la: 
to be at least Sixteen. This change 
undertake pre-college studies i 
mentary and the Secondary levels, 

One of the most important features of 
that all persons coming to the United St 
dent's visa, whereas 


a visitor's visa, This means, in effect, th i i 
| , at uniform ге ulations 
will apply to a greater number of foreign students, д ; 


Foreign Student,” Institute of 
» No. 5 (February, 1953), 29. See 
Ibid., рр. 48-56, 
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Because of the important role that federal regulations play in 
respect to foreign students, one question regarding immigration 
regulations was included in the questionnaire to colleges and uni- 
versities (prior to the enactment of the McCarran Act): *Do you 
feel that immigration regulations affecting the foreign student are 
satisfactory in every way? If not, what suggestions for changing 
the regulations would you recommend?" The returns to the first 
part of the question show a significant distribution: 68 institutions 
of the 107 that replied found them satisfactory, and 39 (36 per cent) 
find them unsatisfactory. Actually, the percentage of institutions 
dissatisfied is somewhat larger because 7 schools which stated 
they found them satisfactory did so with reservations. 

Not all the dissatisfied institutions found common fault with the 
regulations. According to 5 of these, the "authorities are too 
lenient,” permitting some students to “enter the country with in- 
sufficient funds," allowing others *to come...and attend colleges 
which are not even approved by other schools in the area," and 
showing an excess of leniency to “the men doing poor scholastic 
work.” 

On the other hand, 31 that made suggestions for changing the 
regulations had specific problems or grievances in mind. 

They are much too complicated and confusing. Not care- 
fully enough administered in home country where visas are 
obtained. 

There should be opportunity for application for United States 
citizenship without leaving U.S.A. 

Students should be permitted to spend a session becoming 
familiar with the American university and improving their 
English. 

Would prefer that all foreign students be subject to same 
regulation of reports, employment, etc. 

A specific educational objective should be established with 
the immigration office; when this is reached the student should 
return to his own country. There is too much of students who 
say they want to help their country by obtaining a Bachelor’s 
who want then to go on to a Master’s and Doctor’s, not so much 
to help their own country but to stay in the United States. 


Less severe regulation about what a full-time program is. 


Recommend that anybody who comes to study anything at an 
approved educational institution be given a student’s visa. 


Extend the work permission now operative for summer va- 
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cation topart-time college year, – work permission via foreign 
student adviser or official of institution. 


Something should be done to encourage families to come as 
units. When the wife or husband is left behind, it makes the 


transition or return home more difficult and produces too many 
tensions while the student is here. 


Several of these recommendations have Since been embodied in 
the McCarran Act, but it remains to be seen whether the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service will include other recommenda- 
tions as it implements the new law by appropriate interpretive 
administrative regulations. 

The students were requested to express their feelings regarding 
visa regulations for foreign students. Returns show that 202 out 


of 326 consider them Satisfactory and 124 consider them unsatis- 
factory. 


When 38 per cent are prompted to express dissatisfaction with 


them the situation is a matter of real concern. Their specific 
reasons, by frequency of mention, are as follows: 
Inflexibility and complexity of regulations (*red-tape"). (54) 
Difficulties in respect to work permits. (52) 
Rude or autocratic consuls. (6) 


Students not allowed to remain for awhile on completion of 
academic studies, (4) 


There should be 
visa. (3) 

Monetary bond of $500.00 unfair. (2) 

Should be provision for admission to the country on student visa 
prior to selection of a Specific school. (2) 

The full- program requirement is unfair, (2) 

Eligibility for the draft. (1) 

There should be one type of visa. (1) 

Restrictions on travel to Canada. (1) 


Students who “flunk out” should be allowed another chance. (1) 


Differing interpretations of the law by the various districts of 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service, (1) 


an easier way of changing to a permanent 


not assume, ipso facto, 


in such simple fashion, Misunderstanding 


а —- = 
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frequently likely to nullify the non-academic objectives of a cross- 
cultural program, and may, in addition, adversely affect the aca- 
demic experience. It is important, therefore, that foreign student 
advisers and other officers in our collegiate institutions redouble 
their already expressed concern and activities in this connection. 
It is likewise important that government officials clarify their ob- 
jectives in terms of the exchange-of-students program to the end 
that those objectives may be better served. 

Foreign Students as Students. It was mentioned earlier that 
students from abroad are, as a group, remarkably explicit con- 
cerning their objectives in American institutions of higher educa- 
tion. A recent census indicates that 


The leading fields of study for foreign students have re- 
mained fairly constant over the past few years: engineering, 
first; followed by the social sciences; liberal arts and medical 
sciences; then the physical sciences; business studies; reli- 
gion; education; agriculture; and fine arts. It is particularly 
significant that the social sciences are attracting increasing 
numbers of students. They have moved from third to second 
place this year [1952]; in 1949, they ranked fourth. Whereas 
traditionally students have come to this country chiefly for 
engineering and the sciences, the United States continues to 
gain stature as a center for study in all fields.? 


This census is substantiated, in the main, by the replies from 
foreign students who were asked to indicate their vocational objec- 
tive. See Table 30. Arranged by current college or faculty en- 
rollment, the data show some deviation from the vocational objec- 
tives. A comparison of Tables 30 and 31 emphasizes the deviation. 

According to Table 32, most foreign students expect to complete 
their academic studies in the United States by a definite date. Many 
respondents qualified their designation of the expected year by re- 
marking that it depends on finances, continuance of scholarship aid, 
admission to a college of medicine or graduate School, or success 


in their present studies. ў 
The answers are not so clear-cut to the question, *When do you 


expect to return to your homeland?" 
This is shown in Table 33. The seven 


the following: 


Family plan: 
І may marry an American 


“other” responses are 


s to migrate to the United States. 
and stay here. 


udents in the United States,” Institute of 


Ч “Census of Foreign St 
sy a a II, No. 6 (March 1, 1952), 34-5. 


International Education News Bulletin, XXV: 
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TABLE 30 


RANK-ORDER FREQUENCY OF VOCATIONAL 
OBJECTIVES OF 354 FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Engineering 
Teaching 

Business 

Medicine 

Political science 
Ministry, or church work 
Civil service 
Chemistry 
Medical technology 
Sociology 

Music 

Farming 

Nursing 
Psychology 
Journalism 
Foreign languages (interpreter) 
Dentistry 
Librarian 
Economics 

Law 

Biology 

Speech 

Pharmacy 

Physics 

Art 

No objective 

No reply 


TABLE 31 
RANK ORDER 
BY SCHOOL OR COLLEGE OF 


FREQUENCY OF ENROLLMENT 
354 FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Liberal Arts 
Engineering 
Graduate School 

Business Administration 
Education 

Agriculture 

Nursing 

Medicine 

Conservatory of Music 
Architecture 

Pharmacy 

Americanization School 
Technical and Trades Institute 
Library Science. School 


Not enrolled, observing American education 
No reply 


Total 


ARR RPE BO DO DO DO IO CO Со › у єл сл єл о а -3 соо 
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Total 
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354 
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TABLE 32 


DATE OF EXPECTED COMPLETION 
OF STUDIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


1962 
1960 Е 
1959 Б 
1958 13 
1957 9 
1956 24 
1955 64 
1954 55 
1953 56 
1952 95 
1951 1 
Don't know 21 
No reply 6 
Total 354 


Range: 1951-1962; Mode: 1952; Mean: 1954. 


Ihope to be able to stay and be naturalized. 
I expect to be married next summer and return to the United 


States. 
I expect to live in the United States all my life. 


I am not now planning to return to Norway to practice medicine. 

I doubt whether I will return permanently. 

What significance can be attributed to the large number (67) of 
“don’t know" students in Table 33 is difficult to say. The same 
might be said of the 22 who did not reply. The data simply show 


TABLE 33 
DATE OF EXPECTED RETURN TO THE HOMELAND 
1964 T 
1962 1 
1960 6 
1959 5 
1958 10 
1957 12 
1956 29 
1955 41 
1954 33 
1953 33 
1952 87 
Don’t know 67 
Other 7 
No reply 22 


Total 354 


Range: 1952-1964; Mode: 1952; Mean: 1954. 
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that of a sample of 354 students, 89 don't know or do not state 
when they expect to return to their homeland. 

Nine of the *don't know? students are Chinese; their reply is 
understandable since their return is dependent upon the troubled 
situation in their country. Six admit they plan to remain in the 
United States; 5 hope for admission to a medical school; 25 have 
no definite plans, or are undecided or uncertain; and 19 make no 
explanation. Of the remaining 3, 2 are uncertain because of scho- 
lastic difficulties, and 1 has been hospitalized because of tuber- 
culosis. 

The academic performance of foreign students as a group in 
American colleges and universities compares very favorably with 
that of American students. Of 31 Schools (of the 122 composing 
this survey) that recently studied the scholastic performance of 
their foreign Students, 29 reported the average grade earned (in 
honor points, on a four-point scale with 4.0 as ^A"). A performance 
scale frequency tabulation of these shows the following distribution: 


3.0 to 4,0 7 
2.5 to 2.9 14 
2.0 to 2.4 Т 
1.5 to 1.9 1 

Total 29 


The only institution 
than *C" (2.0) for its gro 
Southwest and draws the 
Hispanic- American countries, 


same”; 32 indicated that it was 
average”; and 7 reported that it was “below the general scholastic 
average.” 


These data support the conclusi 
of foreign students is better, on the whole, th tire 
student body. Only 8 per cent f Wistar оше 


their foreign students in the graduate school, 
It may also be concluded that 
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more remarkable when it is remembered that "intellectual fortune 
telling" by the admissions office is extremely difficult evenof those 
students who come from local secondary schools. Finally, one may 
marvel at the good grades of students who in spite of language dif- 
ficulties and unfamiliarity with our college and university system 
compete on equal terms with American classmates. 

But some of these students do not succeed in their studies. 
What is done with foreign students whose academic performance is 
unsatisfactory is not only an interesting but important question in 
its own right, and that was asked of the colleges and universities 
surveyed. Of the 91 institutions that replied, 46 make provision 
for special services or leniency in an attempt to rehabilitate these 
students, and 45 resort to *normal academic discipline." The 
*special services" of the 46 schools include special tutoring and 
counseling, transfer to unclassified status, and reductionof program 
load. Frequently the student's English proficiency is checked 
again and if found deficient a remedy is advised. 

The foreign students canvassed were likewise requested to re- 
port their academic average. A frequency distribution of replies 


is shown in Table 34. 


TABLE 34 


DISTRIBUTION OF GRADE-POINT AVERAGES 
REPORTED BY 318 FOREIGN STUDENTS* 
(On a 4-point scale with 4.0 as “A”) 


Grade- Point 


Interval Frequency Percentage 
3.0 to 4.0 110 34.6 
2.5 to 2.9 90 28.3 
2.0 to 2.4 89 28.0 
1.5 to 1.9 21 6.6 
Below 1.5 puni: 2.5 

Total 318 100.0 


ents did not reply to the ques- 


* Thirty-six of the 354 stud 
t completed a semes- 


tion; about one-half of these had no! 
ter or term. 


each honor-point interval for the first 
trary midpoint of 1.00 (D) for the last 
midpoint by the number of cases in 
f the products by the total num- 
the mean honor- point average 


Taking the midpoint of 
four intervals and an arbi 
interval, then multiplying each 
the interval and dividing the sum Оо: 
ber who earned points, gives 2.73 as 
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for the 318 students. It should be noted that the question as stated 
does not provide for the transfer student. It is probable that if he 
were considered, the mean honor-point average would be revised 
downward slightly. 

The 21 students who lie in the grade-point interval 1.5 to 1.9 
havethe following geographical distribution: Hispanic- America (10), 
Near East (5), Canada (4), Europe (1), Far East (1). 

The 8 falling in the honor-point interval below 1.5 show a geo- 
graphical distributionas follows: Hispanic- America (6), Europe (1), 
Near East (1). 

Students were also asked to indicate whether they were mem- 
bers of an American academic honor Society. Though some who 
replied “yes” to this question confused their mention on a dean's 
list of honor students with membership in an academic honor 
society, " per cent (22) of 333 students who replied stated they 
were. 

In reply to the question, “Do you feel that you have sufficient 
time to study your classroom assignments?” 277 students said 
they had and 71 said they did not have; thus, one of every 5 students 
reports lack of time. Their reasons (except for 3 students), by 
rank order, are: 

Employed (includes work- study plan) (19) 

Heavy class assignments, or too difficult (17) 

Difficulty with English (15) 

Too many extra-curricular activities or social affairs (10) 

Too many speeches and meetings (5) 

Poor health (always tired) (1) 

Interested more in independent readings than assignments (1) 

These reasons are not likel 
For example, those who repor 


A sounder aim is reciprocal 
long run, promises a better 
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The problem of getting foreign students and American students 
to participate jointly in social and recreational activities is more 
difficult to solve than joint participation in language and academic 
clubs. Moreover, as one commentator notes in discussing the 
intermingling of students in clubs, *we attract two types of Ameri- 
can students – the idealist and best and the maladjusted. We must 
aim at the great middle group. We must examine our whole club 
structure to get a fundamental purpose that wil draw American 
campus leaders. "? 

The colleges and universities were asked, *Does your institution 
have an International Club (or Center) for foreign students?” All 
but 3 of 122 institutions responded: 70 do and 49 do not. At insti- 
tutions where an International Club or Center is not a separate 
activities unit, two patterns prevail: foreign students either be- 
come a part of existing clubs on the campus or have access to an 
International Center or like organization in the community. In 63 of 
70 that do have an International Club American students participate 
actively. 

Intermingling between American and foreign students in Inter- 
national Clubs is normal procedure. In the few instances where 
American students are not very active college authorities take action 
to encourage them to participate more fully. 

When American and foreign students intermingle freely and 
actively in an organization created expressly for this purpose, such 
as an International Club, the organization serves its purpose well. 
But when the intermingling is scant or disproportionate there is 
much to commend in the practice of encouraging foreign students 
to affiliate with existing campus clubs and societies rather than 
remain apart from the general student body.'? 

That the large majority of foreign students do participate in 
one or more non-academic activities is shown in their replies to 
the question asking whether or not they do: 243 participate, 51 do 
not, and 60 did not reply. Of the 243, 51 listed one activity and 192 


listed two or more. 
Relatively few (16 pe 
fraternity or sorority; 
bers, just 53 of the 342 that replied said they wer 
?James M. Davis, *Advisers' Problems in the Larger Colleges," Report of the 
Conference on international. Educational Exchanges and Annual Meeting (New York: 
The National Association of Foreign Student Advisers, 1952), pp. 55-56. 


see International Houses and International Student Centers im the United 
Slates (New York: National Association of Foreign Student Advisers, n.d.), pp. 1- 
16, for a useful and recent overview of the principles, existing centers, and aims 
, 


and programs of these organizations. 


r cent) report membership in an American 
for when asked whether they were mem- 
e. This number, 
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however, cannot be taken at face value, since there is evidence in 
the replies that some students confused membership in some type 
of campus club with membership in a fraternity or sorority. 

When asked whether they felt that they had been received on 
equal terms (without discrimination) by American classmates, 
314 felt they had and 28 felt they had not. A dozen didn't know or 
made no reply. Twenty-eight of the 314 qualified their response in 
such a fashion that leaves some doubt about how they feel on this 
question. 

The question of discrimination by college authorities was not 
asked of either the foreign students nor the collegiate institutions. 
Of course, institutions do discriminate against persons of color 
from abroad as they discriminate against such Americans. This is 
evident since a questionnaire sent to a student from Honduras was 


returned by a registrar with a covering letter, a portion of which is 
quoted below: 


Recently you submitted in care of my office a questionnaire 


for Miss › іп which you asked for information con- 
cerning her impressions, activities, and admission as a foreign 
Student. 

Miss 


transferred to our institution after being 
admitted to + Upon her arrival there they learned 
that she is of Negro ancestry and were, therefore, unable to 
admit her. She came to us contrary to our regular admis- 
Sions procedure but as a favor to School....! 


` There is no need to comment on this evidence of discrimination by 
a collegiate institution except to say that the school concerned is 
not located in the South, 


The 28 who felt they had not been received on equal terms repre- 
Sent 17 different countries: 


The Americas 10 


An Africa 7 Europe 6 
Bolivia (1) Liberia (1) Germany (1) 
British West Indies (1) Nigeria (5) Greece (2) 
ен On Sierra Leone (1) Italy (1) 
uatemala 
Maxine (1) Fav East 4 Norway W) 
P Spain (1) 

Panama (2) China (4) 
Venezuela (1) Near East 1 

Jordan (1) 


п 
From a letter in my Possession, dated i i 
BUA nate duri m Я March 6, 1952, which, necessarily, 
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Seventy-nine percent of these are from non-European countries. 
Thirty-six per cent are from South and Central America and the 
West Indies. 

The social role of fraternities and sororities on American col- 
lege campuses has been undergoing more and more discussion in 
recent years. The discussion has been especially concerned with 
alleged practice of discrimination and other types of undemocratic 
behavior by these societies. Those who defend these organizations 
begin by arguing that one must define what is bias and what is the 
democratic right of social selection. They state, further, that 


Fraternities are organizations which have done much con- 
Structive work, and have always been regarded by most edu- 
cators as vital, contributing parts of the community. The 
attacks on fraternities in recent years stem from sheer ig- 
norance of what fraternities are or stand for. Before anyone 
makes comments or attacks on fraternities, they should learn 


something about them. . . .'? 

nts are frequently affected by the actions of 

and some are, moreover, members, 
opinion of American sororities and 

83) did not reply, but of the 271 who 

83 express a favorable 


Since foreign stude! 
fraternities and sororities, 
they were asked to state their 
fraternities. A large number ( 
did, 109 report an unfavorable opinion, 
opinion, and 79 are neutral. 

Typical critical opinions are 


ican democracy" and that they 
tions.” A few are less kind. For example, а young man from 


England states that these organizations are, "for the average 
; a girl from Jordan simply 


American mentality, probably a boon"; 


states that they are “for the rich." - ; 
Foreign students who have a favorable opinion emphasize the 
social aspects of sororities and fraternities. Frequently the point 


is made that they “provide some feeling of belonging” or provide a 


home away from home. | 
The neutral respondents include not only those who are neither 
for nor against fraternities and sororities but also those who have 
had no experience with them and have no real opinion of them. е 
Many foreign students are understandably reticent ey ee i- 
cizing what appear to them incongruities and Маа іп : as 
can life. Reticence, after all, is the natural reaction of a ara ie 
in any society. Moreover, it is doubtful that any society really wet- 


comes criticism from outsiders, even if the criticism 15 solicited. 
May 20, 1953, p. 2. 


that they “are a mockery of Amer- 
"imitate European class institu- 


"Robert Abbott, “Abbotts Statement,” The Detroit Collegian, 
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For these reasons, it is not surprising that 153 foreign (ede 
(43 per cent) failed to reply to the question, “What do you consi aa 
the major points of weakness in American collegiate 2n id 
Table 35 notes the responses of the 201 students that did reply. 


TABLE 35 


MAJOR WEAKNESSES IN 
AMERICAN COLLEGIATE SOCIETY AS 
REPORTED BY 201 FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Frequency Frequency 


of of only 
Weaknesses Mention Mention 

Excessive social life 39 15 

Immature students 33 15 

Too much regulation and *red tape” 32 14 

Weak standard of education, 30 19 
or teaching 

Institutions and/or students 22 9 
overly pragmatic 

Parochial-minded, or lack of 18 10 
knowledge of other countries 

Racial and/or social discrimination 16 10 

Study for the sake of grades 14 5 

Over-emphasis on sports 12 1 

Fraternities and sororities 9 8 

Lack of religion 7 1 

Lack of friendliness, or concern for 6 6 
the individual foreign student 

Lack of respect for instructors 6 4 

Lack of time or freedom for 5 1 
independent study 

Foreign students are overloaded 3 2 
by academic work 

American students lack interest 3 0 
in foreign language Study 

Schooling in the United States 3 1 


is too expensive 
Classes too large 3 
Ivory-tower existence or concept 2 
Discrimination in tuition fees for 1 
non-residents 
Discourtesy toward the co-ed 1 1 
System of quarter-term too short 1 1 
Lack of student activities lh 1 
High scholarship a stigma 1 0 
Excessive variation among 1 1 
Collegiate institutions 
Too much competition among 
Students 
“No weakness? 
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The students were also asked to indicate what they consider to 
be the major points of strength in American collegiate society. As 
in the preceding question, a large number (134) did not reply. The 
responses of the 222 who did reply are indicated in Table 36. 


TABLE 36 


MAJOR STRENGTHS IN 
AMERICAN COLLEGIATE SOCIETY AS 
REPORTED BY 222 FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Frequency Frequency 


of of only 
Strengths Mention Mention 
Relation between professors 66 17 
and students 
Social life 61 22 
Democratic viewpoint and 48 10 
behavior 
Liberty, opportunity, freedom 36 8 
to study 
Cooperation, team-spirit 35 13 
Practical education or outlook 24 5 
Good organization and/or 22 5 
administration 
Good equipment or facilities 19 2 
High academic standard 17 5j 
Student government 14 5 
Friendliness 11 2 
Dynamism, enthusiasm, or 10 4 
optimism 
Honor system 6 2 
Sports 6 2 
Coeducation, or participation 4 0 
of women 
Work-study opportunities 4 0 
Cosmopolitanism 3 0 
Scholarship provisions 3 1 
Humor 2 0 
Independence of American colleges 1 0 
School loyalty 3 р 


Stress on religion 


The replies to the two questions were of the free-response 
variety. While the weaknesses and strengths listed in the tables 
are somewhat arbitrary, a serious attempt was made to secure a 
best “fit” for the classification of the responses. Even So, the use- 
fulness of the tables lies in their suggestive aspects rather than in 
any rigorous quantification of responses. 

A comparison of these two tables leads to the conclusion that 
the weaknesses of American collegiate society are also its strengths. 
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The generalization is particularly applicable to the area of social 
life. The most significant strength of our campus society, as far 
as foreign students are concerned, lies in the democratic relations 
between professors and students. | 

Students, finally, were asked: “On the basis of your experience, 
do you think that students from other countries should come to the 
United States for their undergraduate studies?" Two hundred four 
think they should, 99 think they should not, 24 are uncertain, and 
27 made no reply. 

In the main, respondents who believe that foreign students should 
come feel that younger Students are better fitted to adapt to the 


r stay too long for suc- 
ture. In addition, these 


criminate between the good and the bad in American life and, at the 
same time, to represent adequately the value-system of his home- 


B. The Off-Campus Problems 


they, none the less, not only come wit! 
here (frequently stereot 


campus experiences are 
international understanding. 
directly the kind and quality 


extremely important in promoting 
Frequently, these experiences affect 


ш ; ; Stewart, “Foreign Students: Graduate versus Under- 
gradual e,” and Chih Meng, ent Exchange,” both in Institute of Inter- 
national Education News Bulleti; 48), 35-37 and 30-34 

, , n 
exhaustively with co: 
extant on this topic. 


“One reason wh 


Y I do not deal 
richness of the lite 


mmunity relations is the 
rature already 


Nor is there any virtue in 
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Colleges and universities surveyed were asked whether they 
made any attempt to channel or keep track of the off- campus com- 
munity contacts of their foreign students. Seventy-five or 64 per 
cent of the 117 that replied said they did, and 42 said they did not. 
Some of these indicated either that such activities were *watched 
but not administratively supervised" or that the *small size of the 
town made such supervision unnecessary.” 

The responsibility for the supervision of off-campus contacts 
centers in the foreign student adviser in those institutions where 
the office exists. Of the 75 schools that attempt supervision 41 
list the foreign student adviser as having sole responsibility for 
Such supervision. Frequently this officer operates directly under 
the dean of students. Academic deans are mentioned as exercising 
disciplinary functions in matters affecting community relations. 
Table 37 gives a detailed tabulation of the data received. 


TABLE 37 


INSTITUTIONAL OFFICERS WHO HAVE RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR THE OFF-CAMPUS COMMUNITY CONTACTS OF 
FOREIGN STUDENTS, AS REPORTED BY 
75 COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Frequency Frequency 


of of only 

Institutional Officer Mention Mention 
Foreign Student Counselor 60 41 
Dean of Students 27 7 
Other* 9 3 
Academic Dean of the College 6 0 
Community Relations Officer 1 0 
Totals 103 51 


*Includes Office of Talents, Y secretary, Director of Social 
Life, Department of University Extension, International 
Students Committee, Religious Director, and Advisory 
Committee, 


. The degree to which supervision is practiced varies. Some 
institutions require that *all public appearances be scheduled 
through the office of the foreign student adviser"; at the other ex- 
treme, Some institutions “try to see to it that foreign students mix 
with English-speaking people and that they meet people that can help 
them get a better view of American life.” 

The large majority of foreign students feel that in general they 


Of special interest is the recent “Special 


Providing a list of publications here. 
ws Bulletin, XXVIII, 


Community Issue? of the Institute of International Education Ne 
No. 6 (March 1953). 
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i ide the campus limits. In 
have been well received by people outsi 
reply to the question on it, 325 say they had been and only 18 that 
they had not been; 11 didn't know or made no reply. ет 
The country of origin of the 18 *not-well-received" indicates 
why color is the crucial factor: 


The Americas 3 Africa 7 Fav East 3 
British West Indies (2) Gold Coast (1) China (2) 
Guatemala (1) Liberia (1) India (1) 

Neav East 5 Nigera (5) 

Egypt (1) 
Iran (2) 
Turkey (2) 


Twelve of the “well-received” 
in such a way that their true fee 
a larger percentage of foreign s 
criminated against by off- 
classmates. The differen 
plained by the factor of le 
Yet the data reveal a si 
erally held. 

Another and somewhat d 
munity relations, but 
is the tendency to “li 


Students qualified their responses 
lings are doubtful. None the less, 
tudents feel themselves less dis- 
campus people than by their American 
ce is not significant and might be ex- 
SS frequent or more superficial contact. 
tuation that is the converse of that gen- 


ifferent facet of foreign student com- 
just as important in its overall implications, 
onize" the foreign student or to consider him 
to be a curiosity. Probably most benevolent “do-gooders” are 
unconscious of the negative effects of their behavior. 

The role that religious grou 


ds undergirds the interest of religious 
here, Overzealous attempts at pro- 
unate student reactions. 
S are churchgoers, While in 
P airly regularly attend religious 
Services and 125 do not. 
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than it warrants. Some students, of course, go back home; others 
seek employment; and still others continue their studies, especially 
in summer school. But a large number of students donone of these 
things; and for this reason colleges and universities were asked 
whether they provided organized vacation programs for foreign 
students and if they did, to indicate briefly the kinds of activities 
provided. 

Since only 15 (approximately 13 per cent) of the institutions re- 
plying provide programs and if the 122 institutions are representa- 
tive of general practice, thousands of students from other countries 
are “on theirown” during vacation periods. Many of these students 
no doubt solve the problem of what to do during vacations admirably 
well; many others, however, face the prospect of a deserted campus 
without enthusiasm and without satisfactory plans. 

The programs provided by the 15schools are interesting. Ase- 
lected list follows: 


Thanksgiving dinners in American homes. 
Invitations to spend Christmas vacations in American homes. 


Expeditions (as skiing party to Quebec) between semesters, 
etc. 

Tours of the state during spring vacation. Tours аге usually 
sponsored financially by outside organizations. 

* Adventures-in- World Understanding" trips to Michigan 
communities. See Reader's Digest, September, 1951. 

We are a member of the Greater New York Council for 
ForeignStudents which has an extensive program, and many... 
students take advantage of [it]. 


Social program of the Cosmopolitan Club. 


We help our foreign students plan their vacation periods. 
They often spend vacation periods with American friends. 


Individual assistance in planning trips. Some group trips. 
Publicity to summer seminars, work camps, etc. 


students (of 351) travel within 
The replies to the question on 
ble, to exclude travel enroute 
ege of attendance. Even 
1 by foreign students (83 
States is remarkable. 


Two hundred ninety-two foreign 
the country during their vacations. 
travel were adjusted, wherever possi 
irom the place of debarkation to the coll 
with this adjustment, the incidence of trave 
percentof those who replied) within the United 
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r of students who have not travelled in the United 

POM eade they plan to do so at the earliest oe 
Finally, students were asked to state what the best single S D 
lege was they enjoyed in America aside from attendance at a c ei 
of their choice. Although 33 per cent did not respond to the е ү 
the replies of the 237 students who did are very interes E ka 
are recorded in Table 38. Although respondents were Eee ee 
indicate their single most important privilege, some chose - : 
Several. Hence, since all the privileges mentioned were tallie , 


the total (259) exceeds the number of Students who replied to the 
question. 


TABLE 38 


TYPES OF PRIVILEGES ENJOYED By 
237 FOREIGN STUDENTS IN AMERICA, 
RANKED BY FREQUENCY OF MENTION 


Freedom, independence, etc, 
Observe, participate in American democracy 30 
Meeting people 28 
Travel 


22 
Work while studying 16 
Friendship of Americans, equal treatment 15 
Invitation to American homes 10 


High standard of living, or type of life 
Instruction under capable instructors 
Being a Scholarship student 

Feeling of Security (peace and safety) 


Enjoyment of Same privileges as in homeland 
Television 


Opportunity to hel; 
Music (recitals, concerts, dancing) 
Approachability of the professors 
Exposure to Progressive ideas 
Movies and the theatre 

Freedom from the draft 

Right of constructive criticism 
Visitation of Schools 

Coca-Cola 

Driving a car 

Participation in Sports 

Credit from businesses 

“None” 


ip toward international understanding 


- 
Y 
l aeae teer 


Total 
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One is led to conclude on the basis of the evidence that the 
tremendous amount of activity in terms of the community contacts 
of foreign students is rather haphazard, and that these relations, 
although generally friendly and helpful, seldom penetrate below the 
level of superficiality. There appears to be real need for greater 
coordination and direction of community groups and resources as 
they relate to foreign students. 


VII. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDA TIONS 


The increasing number and distribution 
the United States have sharpened the obj 
of organization, administration, 


of foreign students in 
ectives and the problems 


and counseling concerning them 
for American colleges and universities. The problems are com- 


plicated by two major factors: the historic institutional autonomy 
of American colleges and universities, which, together with the 
lack of proper information on the part of many administrators 
respecting acceptable guidance and administrative norms, has re- 
sulted in widely divergent policies and practices in respect to for- 
eign students; and the relatively recent use by the federal govern- 
ment of exchange students as an instrument of foreign policy, which 
has introduced for students and institutions alike a new motive in 
cross-cultural contacts different from traditional motives. This 


motive presents unresolved problems and sometimes being in con- 
flict with the older motives creates sharp contradictions. 

There is a vast amount of goodwill in connection with the inter- 
national exchange of students. The eff. 


foundations, individuals, 


Faith in the values of student exchange, however, has only infre- 


tical examination. There are few 


major problems. 
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In general, American collegiate institutions encourage foreign 
students to apply freely for admission, even for the relatively 
“closed” programs in pharmacy, medicine, dentistry, andveterinary 
medicine. On the other hand, because of the diversity of motives 
foreign students have for coming here, together with the large 
numbers involved, administrators focus attention on the problem of 
more effective selection. 

Administrative responsibility for the admission of foreign stu- 
dents, especially to undergraduate divisions, is most frequently 
assigned to the Director of Admissions, where that office exists. 
A significant discovery of the study is that the foreign student ad- 
viser is not charged with this duty, contrary to one's expectation. 

There is, apparently, a trend toward the use of specially printed 
forms and informational folders for applicants from other countries. 
Some schools have devised referral forms for internal use, which 
help to keep various institutional offices informed on individual 
students. 

Of informational material, a larger number of foreign students 
say they received the relatively heavy college catalog than an ap- 
plication form. There seems to be a tendency to admit students 
without filling out a formal application form. 

Of a dozen qualifications which collegiate institutions consider 
desirable for the admission of foreign students, sufficient mastery 
of English to enable them to carry a full program is rated most 
important. Next in importance are adequate financial resources, 
superior academic record, certificate of graduation entitling the 
applicant to enter a university in his own country, and a physician's 
report certifying good health. Some institutions tend to rely heavily 
upon visa regulations regarding the health, financial resources, 
and mastery of English by foreign students. 

From the point of view of the students, less than half (47 per 
cent) had to submit evidence of proficiency in English prior to ad- 
mission. The most popular single method reported by institutions 
for ascertaining competence in English is the requirement that 
affidavits or statements be presented from persons who are quali- 
fied to certify that the applicant's English is acceptable. The next 
method in importance is the requirement that English have been 
studied in secondary school. Twenty-three per cent of the institu- 
tions that replied attempt “on-the-ground” screening in English by 
graduates who have returned to their homeland. Amazingly, 35 per 
centof the students replying state that no évidence of proficiency in 
English was required. 

The technique of admiss 
be utilized infrequently. Sof 


ion by entrance examination seems to 
ar, no satisfactory plan for examina- 
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tion has been developed. There is a feeling that some plan for 
testing at long range should be effected, but there is also the be- 
lief that such testing is highly questionable, because the validity of 
test results depends too much on language and culture, especially 
for nationals of non- English speaking countries. A 

Practice is equally divided regarding the admission of foreign 
applicants who have not followed and completed the usual or normal 
secondary school course in their own country. Institutions that do 
admit such applicants safeguard their practice by imposing restric- 
tions or qualifications; namely, age, examinations, sponsorship, 
admission to a trial program or as a special student. 


S space and time, scholarship 
issions only, housing, orientation 


cent of the schools responding. 
applications for scholarships, reli 
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procedure is to refer for evaluation to the Division of International 
Education of the United States Office of Education. But some insti- 
tutions find this office too slow and the evaluations insufficiently 
detailed. 

The majority of colleges and universities allow foreign students 
to take examinations for advanced-standing credit, except in the 
professional schools. Most institutions qualify the privilege by 
restrictions, the most important of which prohibit credit for English 
and beginning courses in a student's native language, Most foreign 
Students either are not aware, or do not take advantage, of the 
privilege. 

About one-half of the students have had some university study 
before coming to the United States, especially those from Europe 
and the Far East. But whether a foreign student has or has not had 
university studies often hinges on the evaluation that American 
schools make of studies completed in secondary schools abroad. 
Data received from collegiate institutions regarding their practices 
in evaluations of secondary school credentials from 21 countries 
show a wide range. The major deviation occurs in admission tothe 
liberalarts and sciences, as against admission to such professional 
schools as engineering and pharmacy. Many institutions report 
great difficulty in making satisfactory evaluations. 

The items shown on transcripts involving foreign students who 
transfer from one collegiate institution to another vary considerably 
in even such standard items as secondary school units, name of 
secondary school and date of graduation, academic and disciplinary 
status, home address, and statement of advanced-standing credits 
granted and on what basis. 

Approximately one of every four students from abroad is dis- 
satisfied with his academic placement in American collegiate insti- 
tutions: he feels that he has been demoted. A substantial number 
of students believe that graduation from their secondary school 
should place them academically higher than graduation from high 
school in the United States. This opinion seems to be supported, 
in general, by the practices of American collegiate institutions in 
evaluating credentials, but, nevertheless, many foreign students 
are dissatisfied. 

The practices of colleges and universities in the orientation and 
counseling of foreign students are extremely important in imple- 
menting the objectives of cross-cultural contacts. Whatever ad- 
ministrative organization institutions provide for this depends, in 
large measure, on the numbers of these students on campus and 
the basic philosophy of the school in dealing with foreign students. 
At the schools where foreign students tend to concentrate, that is, 
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in a few of the larger and perhaps better-known schools, there are 
foreign student advisers who have a definite administrative staff- 
and-time allotment. Where there are fewer foreign students, foreign 
student advising is a duty added to the duties of an already estab- 
lished office or staff member. Moreover, about one-third of the 
foreign students in America attend an institution where they know 
there is a foreign student adviser, as distinct from an academic 
adviser, and are almost unanimous in commending his usefulness. 

More than 50 per cent of collegiate officers replying think the 
following are the most desirable traits and skills a foreign student 
adviser should have: ability to interpret and evaluate the habits 
and attitudes of foreign students and to help them adapt themselves 
to local conditions; knowledge of the curriculums offered in Ameri- 
can institutions and of the problems a foreign student faces in his 
adjustment to American university life; rapport with colleagues in 
his institution; and knowledge of the differences between foreign 
and American cultures, with special knowledge of at least one for- 
eign country. 

Slightly more than a third of the institutions indicated that they 
have a special academic adviser who has the responsibility for 
authorizing the program elections of foreign students. Very few 
foreign student advisers do any academic advising, though they 


commonly act as intermediaries between the student and the aca- 
demic adviser, 


Institutions that provide voc 


ational counseling services also 
make them available to forei, 


gn students. A few schools that have a 
large foreign student population have special vocational counseling 
for them. On the whole, foreign students require vocational coun- 
seling less than do American students, 

In spite of the great differe 
and life abroad and education 
(84 per cent) are satisfied with 
ance they have received, 

Because of their lack of proficienc 
students have difficulty in makin 
academic work on beginning their 


formal training in the English language before coming; but this 
was diverse, and inadequate, and Slightly more than half have had 
any training in conversation. In general, students from Hispanic- 
America and the Far East have most difficulty, while those from 
Western Europe and those from the Near East who have studied at 
American-type Secondary schools have less. 


Only one of three foreign students took an English proficiency 


nces between educational systems 
and life here, most foreign students 
the counseling and academic guid- 


y in English many foreign 
£ a satisfactory adjustment to 
Studies here. Many have had 
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examination on arrival at his college. About half of all the foreign 
students in our collegiate institutions seem to need remedial English. 
Only 59 per cent of the institutions that replied provide this ina 
manner somewhat different from that provided for American stu- 
dents, including 14 which have an English Language Institute. 

Slightly less than a third of the institutions responding have a 
special orientation program or class for incoming foreign students. 
The rest handle the orientation in regular orientation classes, in 
special English or speech courses, or by assigning a new student to 
a student already enrolled. About one-third of the students in the 
survey attended an institution where they knew a special program 
was provided, but less than half of these had enrolled in one. 

As to housing, foreign students live in dormitories, if these are 
provided, except in urban areas, where they Írequently live with 
relatives or friends. The older, as well as the married, students 
are likely to choose off-campus housing. Most of the colleges tend 
to discourage students of the same nationality living together. Hous- 
ing problems in dormitories and private homes arise largely when 
the students are of marked color or culture. In general students 
are satisfied or dissatisfied with their housing largely because of 
the presence or absence of physical conveniences, homelike atmos- 
phere, friendly company, a chance to learn English better, and low 
cost. 

Except for 20 cases of poor eyesight foreign students generally 
enjoy good health. But since 15 per cent did not reply tothe request 
for specific information about their handicaps or disabilities, one 
may assume that many are reluctant to reveal their disabilities for 
fear of being sent home. 

Only 47 per cent of the colleges and universities who replied 
have an arrangement whereby foreign students may carry health 
and accident insurance, but only 23 per cent make the arrangement 
mandatory. At institutions that do not maintain a health service, 
the most popular plan is the insurance program of the Institute of 
International Education. On the basis of replies from the students, 
approximately one of every three has health insurance. 

Many foreign students have difficulty in financing their school- 
ing, even though about half of them receive scholarship aid, from 
partial to full coverage. Hence, more and more, they have to find 
employment. 

More than a third of the 107 colleges and universities that re- 
plied find immigration regulations unsatisfactory as they pertain to 
foreign students. (These data apply to conditions just prior to the 
enactment of the McCarran Act.) Also, 38 per cent of the students 
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are dissatisfied with visa regulations. Probably much of the dis- 
satisfaction is due tothe students? lack of real understanding of the 
purposes of the regulations. It is likely that misunderstandings and 
grievances frequently may nullify the non- academic Objectives of а 
cross-cultural program and may also adversely affect the students 
academic experience. 

Most foreign students seem to know when they expect to com- 
plete their academic studies here, but 25 per cent of them don’t 
know or don’t state when they expect to return to their homeland. 

On the basis of studies made by colleges themselves, foreign 
students do as well academically as American students. On the 
basis of the present study, they do better, Data from 318 students 
give a mean honor-point average of 2.73 (equals C or better). Yet 
one of every five students reports lack of time for the study of 


The large majority of for 
more non-academic activities, 
bers of an American fraternit 


» Or without discrimination. Forty per 
centof the students replying have 


ties and fraternities, 


are also its Strengths, especially і 
most significant Strength of campus 
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The large majority of foreign students feel that, in general, they 
have been well received by people outside the campus. Where this 
is not true, the data show that color is the crucial factor. 

Religious groups probably play a larger role in the community 
contacts of foreign students than any other group. The same zeal 
that prompts them to send missionaries to foreign lands prompts 
their interest in foreign students here. And the majority of foreign 
students are churchgoers. 

If the institutions in this study are representative, thousands of 
Students from other countries are “оп their own" during vacation 
periods. Eighty-three per cent of the students in the study travel 
during their vacations. What else they do is not known. 

Finally, on the basis of the findings, I should like to list some 
needs and recommendations, which I hope may become the starting 
point for further discussion and more particular research. 

1l. There is need for a clarification of the objectives of cross- 
cultural contacts on the student level. In the long run, the foreign 
policy objectives of the United States government have a better 
chance for realization if the motives of foreign students are con- 
Sidered. Where the objectives are at variance with the traditional 
motives of university study, the wiser course for the government to 
follow would be to channel sponsored persons into non-collegiate 
programs. 

2. There is also real need for greater coordination and direction 
of community groups and resources as they relate to foreign stu- 
dents. Perhaps coordination could be achieved by an area council 
composed of interested individuals, private agencies and collegiate 
institutions. 

3. While standardization in the evaluation of foreign school cre- 
dentials probably cannot be achieved, perhaps more uniformity in 
evaluations could be. The services of the United States Office of 
Education in this respect should be expanded and made more spe- 
cific. Failing this, there could be established on the state level an 
Office specifically charged with advisory responsibility to help in 
evaluations. Also, each college and university should coordinate 
all evaluations made of foreign credentials under a single officer — 
preferably a Foreign Evaluations Desk under the general super- 
vision of the Director of Admissions. . 

4. Because there are sometimes serious consequences in not 
requiring foreign students to submit an application together with all 
relevant credentials, they should be required to do so before ad- 


mission. 
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5. It seems wise to discourage the practice of admitting a for- 
eign student already in the United States on a student visa who has 
not yet attended the school of original admission. 

6. There should be greater consistency among collegiate insti- 
tutions in reporting standard transcript items, primarily so that 
foreign students who transfer may be adequately serviced. 

7. Definite provision should be made for the threshold orienta- 
tion of the foreign student when he reaches the campus. 

8. Because foreign students frequently misunderstand and have 
grievances in connection with immigration regulations, it is im- 
portant that foreign student advisers and other officers in our col- 
legiate institutions redouble their already expressed concern and 
activities in clarifying them. It is likewise important that govern- 
ment officials clarify their objectives in terms of the exchange-of- 
students programs to the end that those objectives be better served. 

9. Although the United States Office of Education has compiled 
A Partial Bibliography of Materials Related to...References on 
Loans, Fellowships, Scholarships, and the Exchange of Persons 
Programs; . .. Materials on Counseling, Guidance, and Program 
Planning for Persons Working With Students, Teachers, Leaders, 
and Professors From Other Lands, there is a need for an anno- 
tated bibliography of such works. Most people in the field of com- 
parative education and the interchange of persons are busy and 
would derive great benefit from an annotated list of sources. 

10. There is need for a realistic appraisal of the effect of an 
education in America after foreign students return home. Re- 
search along these lines could serve not only to clarify our pro- 
cedures but also to show the need to make the college degree re- 


quirements more flexible wherever it is possible to fit these to 
the objectives of foreign students, 
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COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES WHICH CONTRIBUTED TO THIS STUDY, 
LISTED BY STATES; INCLUDING DATA FOR TOTAL ENROLLMENT AND 
ENROLLMENT OF FOREIGN STUDENTS (1951-52) BY SEX' 


No. Total 
by Enroll- Foreign Students 
State and Institution States ment Men Women Total 
Alabama 2 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 6,635 28 2 30 
University of Alabama 6,649 17 ї 18 
California 4 
City College of San Francisco 4,526 92 19 111 
Loyola University of Los Angeles 1,190 22 0 22 
San Francisco State College 5,314 54 23 т 
Stanford University 7,717 239 32 271 
Colorado 4 
Colorado A and M College 3,677 30 1 31 
Colorado School of Mines 1,012 91 0 91 
University of Colorado 8,869 87 16 103 
University of Denver 9,355 95 32 127 
Connecticut 1 
Yale University 7,145 220 27 247 
Delaware 1 
University of Delaware 2,521 22 3 25 
District of Columbia 259 
George Washington University 10,572 174 85 SM 
Howard University 4,082 184 30 
James Ormond Wilson Teachers 2 is 
College 475 6 
Florida 
University of Florida 10,039 176 58 i 
University of Miami 8,700 127 
Georgia 1 
31 
Georgia Institute of Technology 4,150 131 2 5 
Illinois 4 
23 
Bradley University 3,766 in А 113 
Illinois Institute of Technology 7,289 att a 453 
University of Chicago 7,890 19 56 
Wheaton College 1,600 9r 
Indiana 6 
3 7 
Ball State Teachers College 3,139 © їй 35 
Goshen College 637 59 0 59 
Indiana Technical College 896 200 11 211 
Purdue University pu 107 0 107 
University of Notre Dame 1872 16 5 21 


Valparaiso University 
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No. Total 
by Enroll- Foreign Students 
State and Institution States ment Men Women Total 
Towa 3 
Graceland College 581 15 10 25 
Iowa State College 8,135 135 23 158 
State University of Iowa 9,125 126 30 156 
Kansas 4 
Bethel College 352 10 4 14 
Friends University 510 7 1 8 
Kansas State College of 
Agriculture and Science 5,911 80 5 85 
University of Kansas 7,566 83 26 109 
Kentucky 4 
Berea College 1,115 20 7 27 
Nazareth College 195 0 1 1 
University of Kentucky 6,467 40 8 48 
University of Louisville 6,034 19 3 22 
Louisiana 3 
Loyola University 2,683 ? ? 27 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute 2,567 18 5 23 
Tulane University 6,173 104 13 117 
Maine 2 
Bowdoin College 841 18 0 18 
University of Maine 3,607 30 1 31 
Massachusetts " 
Atlantic Union College 370 27 1 
8 45 
Harvard University 10,80 
Massachusetts Institute of PS P + TA 
Technology 
Smith College 2201 50 si ү 
Springfield College 1,132 34 4 38 
University of Massachusetts 3,087 32 5 37 
Well 
ellesley College 1,718 0 48 48 
Michigan 9 
Calvin College 
Detroit Institute of Technology Pe a д а 
Marygrove College "158 0 13 
Michigan State College 14,795 T6 5 47 
Michigan State Normal College 2,434 3 з * 
University of Detroit 8,844 19 T re 
University of Michigan 18,912 on a о 
Wayne University 19,307 pes 162 em 
Western Michigan College of 2 ei as a 
Education 
4,105 12 8 20 
Minnesota 2 
Gustavus Adolphus College 
Stavus 1,060 1 
University of Minnesot: А ; : 
ota 22,080 417 95 512 


Mississippi 
Mississippi Southern College 2,500 18 11 29 
А 
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No. Total 
Бу Enroll- Foreign Students 
State and Institution States ment Men Women Total 
Missouri d 
74 
Washington University 11,736 60 н 
Nebraska l 3 
Hastings College СЕ Н ? 
New Hampshire 2 
0 46 
Dartmouth College BER a 3 20 
University of New Hampshire 3,383 
New Jersey 2 0 149 
Princeton University 3,962 49 8 48 
Rutgers University SUI 
New Mexico 2 
New Mexico College of Agri- 4 14 1 15 
culture and Mechanic Arts ARIS 29 14 43 
University of New Mexico SE 
New York 10 22 Rb 
Adelphi College E ae 200 1,115 
Columbia University 211036 124 60 184 
Fordham University 9,426 30 27 9 
Juillard School of Music 222 48 7 2 
Long Island University 4, 13 4 11 
Pace College 5,051 118 2 120 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 2 191 66 231 
Syracuse University 15001 0 30 30 
Vassar College aans 37 0 90 
Үеѕһіуа University ex 
North Carolina 1 98 8 5 18 
Warren Wilson College 
North Dakota 1 2 T 
35 
University of North Dakota 2:386 
Ohio 6 5 E 
18 
Central State College 950 39 п 50 
Ohio University ER. 20 if 1 
Омо Wesleyan University 4.504 25 1 т 
University of Toledo 11 204 18 11 $ 
Western Reserve University '353 15 3 б 


Wilberforce University 
Оверн 3 12 3 18 


Pacific University m 15 2 a 
Reed College 5,923 72 19 
University of Oregon $ 
Pennsylvania = 716 0 52 5 
Bryn Mawr College 89 30 
13,284 30 
Pennsylvania State College 342 21 3 
Philadelphia College of 295 
Pharmacy and Science 18,123 256 Е 


University of Pennsylvania 
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No. Total 
by Enroll- __ Foreign Students  — 
State and Institution States ment Men Women Total 
Rhode Island 1 
Brown University 3,793 45 9 54 
South Carolina 1 
Bob Jones University 2,449 29 11 Hn 
South Dakota 1 
University of South Dakota 1,616 4 0 4 
Tennessee 3 
Fisk University 798 12 7 19 
George Peabody College for 
Teachers 2,018 26 30 56 
University of Tennessee 8,180 56 13 69 
Texas 4 
Southern Methodist University 5,346 43 5 48 
Texas Western College 2,159 27 7 34 
University of Texas 15,355 253 42 295 
Wayland Baptist College 377 15 6 21 
Utah 2 
Brigham Young University 5,310 52 71 123 
Utah State Agricultural College 4,180 91 7 98 
Vermont 2 
Trinity College 86 0 6 6 
University of Vermont 3,026 13 6 19 
Virginia 2 
Eastern Mennonite College 231 9 7 16 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 3,837 34 2 36 
Washington 3 
Seattle University 2,39' 2 
State College of Washington ree 9 а 115 
University of Washington 14,590 370 111 481 
West Virginia 2 
Davis and Elkins College 625 
г A 3 5 at 
West Virginia University 5,238 i 2 17 
Wisconsin 5 
Beloit College 
Marquette University vet M. 1 39 
Milwaukee School of Engineering "911 41 41 
Ripon College 622 8 2 10 
University of Wisconsin 18,357 343 76 419 
Total 122 624,532 10,390 2,231 12,676? 


cation, 1951-52, Part 3. 


Government Printing Office, 1951). 


2 
The grand total is greater than th 

1 т es ACD 

tions did not report the Sexo fheis ОТЫ. of men and women because two institu- 


tudents. 
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| NATIONAL ORIGINS OF FOREIGN STUDENTS IN 
UNITED STATES COLLEGIATE INSTITUTIONS 
FROM WHOM QUESTIONNAIRES WERE RECEIVED; 
BY STATES, SEX, AND COUNTRY OF ORIGIN 


State — Institution Home Country Men Women Total 
Alabama 
Alabama College Costa Rica 0 1 
Егапсе 0 1 2 
Spring Hill College Canada 1 0 
Mexico 1 0 2 
State Teachers College Switzerland 1 0 
Venezuela 0 1 2 
Arizona 
American Institute for Brazil 1 0 1 
Foreign Trade 
Arizona State College Nigeria 1 0 1 
Arkansas 
John Brown University Peru 1 0 
Canada 1 0 2 
University of Arkansas Greece 0 1 
Germany 0 1 2 
California 1 
Antelope Valley Junior College Germany 1 0 
Cal-Aero Technical Institute Brazil 1 0 
Portugal 1 0 2 
California State Polytechnic El Salvador 1 0 
College England 1 
Iran 1 0 : 
Chaffey Junior College Philippines 0 : 
College of Medical Sweden 5 б 2 
Evangelists Norway 1 1 1 
College of Notre Dame Guatemala 0 i 
College of the Pacific Panama 0 0 2 
Columbia 1 0 1 
Deep Springs College England 1 1 1 
Dominican College of Ecuador 0 
San Rafael 1 0 1 
Fullerton Junior College Jordan 0 
Glendale College India 1 0 2 
Iran 0 1 1 
Golden Gate Baptist Brazil 
Theological Seminary 0 1 1 
Hartwell College China 1 0 1 
Los Angeles Conservatory Brazil 
of Music and Arts 1 0 1 
Menlo College Egypt 0 1 
Occidental College Greece 1 0 
Germany 0 3 
Mexico 1 1 1 
China 0 


Pacific Union College 
157 


158 


State — Institution 


Home Country Men Women Total 


Pasadena College 


San Francisco State 
College 

Scripps College 

Stanford University 


University of Redlands 
University of Santa Clara 


Colorado 


Colorado Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 


Colorado College 
Colorado School of Mines 


Loretto Heights College 
University of Colorado 


Connecticut 
Annhurst College 
Connecticut College 


Tulius Hartt Musical 
Foundation 

St. Joseph College 

University of Connecticut 

Wesleyan University 


Delaware 
Wesley Junior College 


District of Columbia 
Capital Radio Engineering 
Institute 


Catholic University of America 


Washington Missionary College 
Florida 


Barry College for Women 


Florida Southern College 


Palm Beach Junior College 
University of Florida 
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Italy 1 0 

Iran 1 0 2 
Iran 1 0 

Iraq 1 0 2 | 
Norway 0 1 1 
Iran 1 0 

Columbia 1 0 

Greece 1 0 

Canada 1 0 
Netherlands 1 0 5 
Сегтапу 0 1 1 
El Salvador 1 0 1 
Israel 1 0 

Canada 1 0 

Iran 1 0 3 j 
Germany 1 0 1 
Canada d 0 

Lebanaon 1 0 2 
Panama 0 1 1 3 
Panama 1 0 

Sweden 0 1 2 
China 0 1 1 
France 0 1 
Switzerland 0 1 

Germany 0 1 3 
India 1 0 1 
China 0 1 1 
Nigeria 1 0 1 
Germany 1 0 1 
Venezuela 1 0 1 
Brazil 1 0 1 
Columbia 1 1 

Egypt 1 0 3 
China 0 1 1, 
Cuba 0 1. 

Dominican Re- 0 1 2 

public 

Turkey Я 0 

Venezuela 0 1 

Canada 1 0 3 
Columbia 1 0 1 
Cuba 0 1 

Columbia 0 1 2 
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——— 
State — Institution Home Country Men Women Total 
University of Miami Greece 1 1 
Brazil 1 0 
Mexico 1 0 
Cuba 1 0 
El Salvador 1 0 
Honduras 0 1 7 
Georgia 
Morehouse College Nigeria 2 0 2 
Georgia State College Columbia 0 1 1 
for Women 
Middle Georgia College Cuba 1 0 1 
West Georgia College Netherlands 1 0 1 
Idaho 
Northwest Nazarene College Canada 1 0 1 
University of Idaho India 1 0 1 
Illinois 
American Conservatory China 0 1 1 
of Music 
Aurora College Canada 1 0 1 
Belleville Township Jordan 1 D к 
Junior College 
Blackburn College Iran 1 0 1 
Bradley University Gold Coast 1 0 1 
Chicago City Junior College, Greece 0 1 
Wilson Branch 
Concordia Teachers France 1 0 
College Cuba E 0 3 
Canada H 0 i 
Eastern Illinois State College Brazil 1 1 
George Williams College Canada Я 0 1 
Greenville College Jordan 2 0 
Illinois Institute of Technology Greece 1 2 
Turkey 1 0 1 
Illinois Wesleyan British West 1 E 
University Indies 0 
Tames Millikin University Italy > б 3 
Jordan 2 1 1 
Lake Forest College China d 1 1 
Loyola University philippines 0 1 
Monmouth College Egypt 1 1 1 
National College of Education Germany D 0 1 
Quincy College Jordan 1 2 2 
Rockford College Germany 0 0 1: 
Roosevelt College Turkey 1 0 1 
St. Procopius College China 
Indiana 1 1 
Ball State Teachers College Sierra Leone 0 0 1 
DePauw University Korea 1 0 1 
Earlham College Jordan 1 0 1 
Evansville College Brazil 1 0 
Goshen College Canada 1 0 2 


China 
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in State — Institution Home Country Men Women Total 
Hanover College gran а k i 
Indiana Technical Jordan Ч 0 2 
College Venezuela 1 0 
Purdue University Denmark 1 9 
Turkey 1 0 
Pakistan 1 0 
Norway 1 0 
Germany 1 0 
Haiti 1 0 
Israel 1 0 T 
Taylor University Gold Coast 1 0 1 
Tri-State College Cuba 1 0 
Venezuela 1 0 
Canada 1 0 3 
University of Notre Dame El Salvador 1 0 
Germany 1 0 2 
Valparaiso University Canada 0 1 
Nigeria 1 0 2 
Towa 
Briar Cliff College Panama 0 1 1 
Cornell College Iran 1 0 1 
Ellsworth Junior College Denmark 0 1 1 
Graceland College Holland 1 0 1 
Grinnell College China 1 0 
Greece 1 0 2 
Iowa State College of Agriculture Greece 1 0 
апа Mechanic Arts Israel 1 0 2 
Towa State Teachers College Panama 0 1 1 
Morningside College Iran 1 0 
China 1 0 
Bolivia 1 0 3 
Mount St. Clare Junior College Panama 0 1 1 
Kansas 
Baker University Iran 1 0 H 
Bethel College Germany 1 0 
Lebanon 1 0 
Paraguay 0 1 3 
College of Emporia Cuba 1 1 2 
Kansas State College of India 1 0 
Agriculture and Jordan 1 0 
Applied Science А Israel 1 0 3 
Southwestern College Nigeria 1 0 
E. Burma 1 0 2 
University of Kansas Mexico 1 0 
- Peru 0 1 2 
Washburn Municipal Nigeria 1 0 1 
University of Topeka 
Kentucky 
Asbury College Germany $ 0 1 
Berea College China 1 0 1 
Centre College of Kentucky Mexico 1 0 1 
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State — Institution Home Country Men Women Total 
Georgetown College 
Nazareth College S e 1 i 
Louisiana 
Dillard University Nigeria 1 0 1 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute Guatemala 1 0 1 
Louisiana State University Peru 1 0 
and A and M College Bolivia 1 0 
Paraguay 1 0 
Mexico 2 0 
Panama 1 0 
El Salvador 1 0 
= | Lebanon 1 0 8 
avier University Nigeria 1 0 1 
Maine 
Bates College Germany 1 0 1 
Bowdoin College Iraq 1 0 
ae | England 1 0 2 
iversity of Maine Canada 1 0 
Chile 1 0 
peru 1 0 ы 
Maryland 
Hood College Norway 0 1 a 
Johns Hopkins University, Lebanon 1 0 d 
i Advanced International Studies 
MOntgeniery Junior College Chile 1 k : 
Mount St. Mary's College Ecuador 1 9 } 
niversity of Maryland Netherlands 1 0 
Germany 1 0 
w Lebanon 1 0 З 
estern Maryland College Bolivia 1 9 ! 
Massachusetts 
American International Jordan 1 9 
College Germany 1 g 
" Lebanon 0 à 3 
mherst College Canada 1 0 
" Gold Coast H " л 
pepe College Canada 1 0 
antic Union College China 5 n 2 
в Р Lebanon 1 9 
abson Institute of Denmark H 0 
Business Administration Dominican Ree} 0 
public 
Holland 1 д 
Spain 1 0 5 
в Venezuela 1 1 1 
SOIL Junior College Canada 0 1 
SE University Iraq $ н 
ege of the Holy Cross Germany i 0 2 
290 Iraq 0 1 
ern Nazarene College Nigeria i 1 H 
Canada 0 


Emerson College 
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State — Institution Home Country Men yomen раї 
Harvard University Canada 2 0 
China 1 0 
Turkey 1 0 2 
Lowell Textile Institute China 1 0 z 
India 1 9 
New Bedford Textile El Salvador 1 0 
Institute France 1 0 
Israel 1 0 а 
Pine Manor Junior College China 0 1 1 
Simmons College Sweden 0 5 
Smith College Holland 0 1 
China 0 1 
Bolivia 0 1 
Guatemala 0 1 b 
Springfield College Canada 0 1 
Iran 1 0 E 
Tufts College Japan 1 0 
India 1 0 
Venezuela 1 0 : 
University of Massachusetts France 1 0 
Germany 1 0 
Israel 1 0 3 
Wellesley College Canada 0 1 
China 0 1 
Netherlands 0 1 з 
Wentworth Institute Egypt L 0 1 
Wheelock College Germany 0 1 i 
Worcester Polytechnic Greece 1 0 
Institute Venezuela 1 0 2 
Michigan 
Albion College Germany 1 0 1 
Alma College Italy 1 0 1 
Detroit Institute of Technology Egypt 1 0 1 
Marygrove College China 0 1 
Siena Heights College Honduras 0 1 1 
Spring Arbor Junior College Germany 0 1 1 
University of Detroit Columbia 1 0 
Tordan 1 0 
Japan 1 0 
India 1 0 5 
University of Michigan а a 0 
England 1 1 
Argentina 1 0 
Turkey 1 0 
Iraq 1 0 
Nigeria 1 0 
Greece 1 0 9 
Iran 1 0 
Wayne University Jordan 5 0 
Syria 1 0 
Iraq 4 0 
Lebanon 2 0 
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State — Institution Home Country Men Women Total 


Egypt 
Roumania 
Germany 
Japan 
Greece 
India 
China 
Thailand 
Israel 
Norway 
Columbia 
Philippines 
Poland 


нонн соно моњ оо н 
онороон онно о 


41 


New Mexico 
University of New Mexico Gold Coast 
Hungary 
Mexico 


онн 
"oo 


New York 


Columbia University Italy 
China 


0 
0 
Canada 0 
Columbia 0 
British West 0 
Indies 

Netherlands 1 
Мехїсо 0 
Егапсе 1 

1 

1 

0 


нынын 


England 10 


Gold Coast 
China 


нооонн 


Union College and University 


North Carolina 
Warren Wilson College 


Ohio 
Ohio State University 


o 
н 
н 


Ігап 


India 
Peru 
New Zealand 
Brazil 
France 
Netherlands 
British West 
Indies 
Bolivia 
Liberia 
Finland 
France 
Russia 
British West 
Indies 


ннноноо 
ооононн 


10 


Ohio University 


ноннон 


Wilberforce University 


Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania State College 
University of Pennsylvania 


m 
оо 


England 
Mexico 
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State — Institution Home Country Men Women Total 
Tennessee 
Fisk University Panama 0 1 1 
Texas 
University of Texas Egypt 0 1 
Canada 0 1 
Austria 0 1 
Japan 0 il 
Jordan 0 1 
Iran 2 0 
England i 0 
Germany 1 0 9 
Vermont 
Trinity College Canada 0 T 1 


29 States 167 Institutions 


Totals 252 102 354 
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